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CHAPTER I 

PRINCE WILLIAM— YOUTH AND FIRST 
APPEARANCE— 1797-1847 

CONTRADICTIONS AND CONTRASTS OF HIS LIFE. — BIRTH AND CHILD- 
HOOD. — JUDGMENT OF QUEEN LOUISE. — IMPRESSIONS OF EXILE. 
— MILITARY EDUCATION. — MILITARY CAREER. — ROMANCE OF 
YOUTH AND MARRIAGE. — ACCESSION OF KING FREDERICK 
WILLIAM IV. — PRINCE WILLIAM RECEIVES THE TITLE OF 
PRINCE OF PRUSSIA. — PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE 
AND OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. — HIS ULTRA-MONARCHICAL 
PRINCIPLES. — HIS OPPOSITION TO LIBERAL REFORMS. — PATENT 
LETTERS OF 1847. — ATTITUDE OF THE PRINCE OF PRUSSIA. 

We shall relate in the following pages the life and 
reign of a sovereign whose existence and career 
present lofty actions, many surprises, strange an- 
titheses, and contradictions without number. 

VOL I B 



i 4 THE EMPEROR WILLIAM AND HIS REIGN 

Though not possessing the genius of Frederick 
the Great, he has, quite as much as his illus- 
trious ancestor, filled contemporary history with 
his name, and will be for future history 
one of the great characters of the nineteenth 
century. 

Feeble and delicate in his youth, and expecting 
an early close to his days, he has exceeded the last 
limits of human life. Contenting himself with the 
modest part of a soldier in the service of his Royal 
brother, he has become the sovereign of one of the 
mightiest empires of modern times. Ardent and 
sincere partizan of the divine right of kings, he has 
been led by the exigencies of government to deal 
fatal blows at the principle of legitimacy. Adver- 
sary of popular claims, he has established in his 
Empire the chief weapon of democracy, Universal 
Suffrage. Laden, at the commencement of his 
career, with intense unpopularity, he has been 
acclaimed, towards the end of his reign, with as 
much enthusiasm as the most beloved sovereigns 
recorded in history. 

He who was destined to become William the 
First, King of Prussia and Emperor of Germany, 
was born in Berlin, the 22nd of March, 1797, as the 
second son of King Frederick William III and 
Queen Louise, and grandson of Frederick William 
II, who was the soul of the coalition against the 
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French Republic. His elder brother, then Prince 
Royal, became King, later on, under the name of 
Frederick William IV. His other brothers and 
sisters were : The Princes Charles and Albert, the 
Princess Charlotte, afterwards wife of Nicolas, 
Emperor of Russia, and the Princess Alexandrine, 
afterwards wife of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. 

Life, at the Court of Frederick William III, 
was simple — almost frugal. The princes were edu- 
cated with care ; and, excepting the Prince Royal, 
with particular regard to military studies, for which 
Prince William showed, from his earliest years, 
singular aptitude, notwithstanding his delicate con- 
stitution, which caused frequent anxiety, and 
required the greatest care. Of the character 
of this favourite son, Queen Louise wrote to her 
father in 1808 : ' Unless I am mistaken, our son 
William will be like his father — simple, upright, and 
sensible.' Like all Prussian princes, and even 
earlier than most, at the age of ten years he 
entered the army with the rank of sub-lieutenant. 
It was the day after the battle of Jena : the 
Royal Family was in exile at Kônigsberg, 
far from Berlin, which was then occupied by 
the French army, and destined to remain so 
for six years more. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the sight of his parents' misfortunes, 
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and the account they must have given him of 
the destroyer of the Kingdom of Frederick 
the Great, must have left in the young Prince's 
mind recollections and impressions destined greatly 
to influence his character and future policy. It 
seems to be proved that Queen Louise never ceased 
to impress her children with hatred of the foreign 
invader, that is, of France : and the seed sown by 
her bore its harvest later on. After her death in 
1810, Prince William continued his studies under 
military tutors. From the year 1813 he took part 
in all the campaigns by the side of his father, and 
gave frequent proofs of coolness and valour. At 
Bar-sur-Aube he was in the hottest fire, and took 
part, on the Plateau of Pantin, in the skirmishing 
before Paris. He afterwards accompanied his 
father to England, and shared in the ovations with 
which the enemies of the fallen Emperor greeted 
his conquerors. 

The following years were passed in voyages 
which the Prince undertook, some for his instruc- 
tion, others for the purpose of representing his 
father at foreign courts. His military talents 
were, if we consider his age, far above the aver- 
age. Several times the King intrusted him with 
great inspections, and, in his absence, with the 
direction of military affairs appertaining to his 
Cabinet. In 1817, when he had completed his 
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twentieth year, he became a Member of the 
Council of State, like all princes of the Royal 
Family who were of age. At the same date, he 
was made a colonel, and, in 1825, on the anni- 
versary of Waterloo, ' Divisions-General.' 

Three years earlier he had accompanied his 
father to the Congress of Verona, after which they 
travelled through Italy, and visited Pope Pius the 
Seventh. 

In 1829, he represented the King at the corona- 
tion of the Emperor Nicolas at Moscow, from which 
city he repaired to Weimar, where he married 
Augusta, the eldest daughter of the Grand Duke 
Charles Frederick, whose younger daughter had 
married two years previously his brother Charles, 
This marriage, the result of policy, concluded what 
we may call the romance of his youth. He had 
been passionately in love with one of the most 
charming court ladies, the Princess Elise Radzi- 
will, descended from an ancient and illustrious 
Polish family; and he moved heaven and earth 
to induce his father to consent to the union. 
Great obstacles were, however, opposed to it ; the 
statutes of the Royal House not allowing princes 
to marry others than the daughters of reigning 
sovereigns. Great influence was employed to sur- 
mount or evade the difficulty. Some learned 
lawyers proved that the House of Radziwill, 
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descended from an old Polish dynasty, was as royal 
as that of Hohenzollern. Other lawyers were of 
a contrary opinion. Another plan was then con- 
certed, and it consisted in the adoption of the 
Princess Elise by Prince Augustus, an unmarried 
brother of Frederick William III ; but the ad- 
visers of the crown could not agree that this 
adoption would make the Princess of royal 
birth. 

An unforeseen incident took place, and anni- 
hilated all these efforts. Prince Charles, younger 
brother of Prince William, had, while these negotia- 
tions were pending, married one of the daughters 
of the Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar. Knowing 
Prince William's projects, the Grand Duke declared 
on this occasion that, if his plans were carried out, 
the Court of Weimar would claim for the issue of 
Prince Charles priority of succession to the throne 
of Prussia, to the detriment of the issue of Prince 
William. Thus could be dreaded the disastrous 
cause of future struggles for succession, which 
might some day undermine the prosperity of the 
Prussian dynasty. 

When affairs had reached this climax, the King 
interposed, by appealing to his son's sense of duty. 
Prince William, though overcome by the perusal of 
the letter by which his father dispersed his sweetest 
dream, hesitated not one instant. He yielded, and 
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married shortly afterwards the eldest daughter 
of the Grand Duke, the present Empress of 
Germany. 

We have nothing further to note in this early 
part of the Prince's life, than his nomination, after 
the Revolution of July 1830, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Prussian corps of observation on the 
Rhine. 

We now arrive at the period when he was 
called to play a more active part in the policy of 
Prussia. 

King Frederick William III died on the 7th of 
June 1840, leaving his crown to his eldest son 
Frederick William IV, who, at this epoch, was 
forty-five years of age, and without issue. Prince 
William, heir presumptive to the throne, received, 
according to the wont of the Royal Family, the 
title of 'Prince of Prussia/ which had been con- 
ferred before him on the brother of Frederick 
the Great, father of Frederick William II, that 
monarch's immediate successor. The Prince, then 
Commander of the Corps d'Armée of the Guards, 
administered, bv virtue of his office, the oath of 
allegiance to the troops. Though taking an 
active part in public affairs, he kept his rank 
in the army. The new King appointed him 
President of the Council of State and of the 
Council of Ministers. 
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It is not our intention to give a narrative of 
the agitated and memorable reign of Frederick 
William IV ; we shall confine ourselves to the 
mention of those events in which the Prince of 
Prussia was concerned. The nation had hoped 
from the new reign the realization of the solemn 
promises of 1812, relative to the institution of a 
national representative Parliament, the accomplish- 
ment whereof had been impeded by the revolu- 
tionary storms that alarmed Europe, before and 
after the Revolution of July. As usual, the 
revolutionary attempts of nations had provoked 
and consolidated the re-action of governments. 
The mighty influence of the allied courts of 
Vienna and Berlin succeeded in stopping the 
liberal and reformatory policy which signalled 
the revival and regeneration of Prussia after the 
disaster of Jena. 

Frederick William IV showed himself, from 
the day of his accession, resolutely opposed to 
granting his subjects the boon of a Constitutional 
Monarchy. It was his intention to develop the 
old representative institutions, based on feudal 
principles, and on the distinctions of caste, and 
having only' a consultive character, so as to pre- 
serve intact all royal prerogatives and the ex- 
ecutive and legislative powers of the crown. He 
announced his determination at Kônigsberg and 
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Berlin, where he received, with great solemnity 
and vast display of pomp, the vows and homage of 
the representatives of the Three Estates. The 
King applied himself, in truth, during the follow- 
ing years, to the task of infusing some degree of 
life into provincial institutions ; he convoked the 
Diets of the Provinces at intervals less remote, 
and gave them permanent committees, to whom 
he submitted numerous projects of laws ; but he 
rejected with energy, and often with vehemence, 
the constantly multiplying petitions for the for- 
mation of a true Parliament with deliberative 
and legislative powers. 

Public opinion pointed out the Prince of Prussia 
as the man who prejudiced the King most effectively 
against the demands of the Liberal party. This, 
however, was true only to a certain extent. 
Frederick William IV had ineradicable ideas about 
the prerogatives of the Crown — ideas that never 
lost their hold on his mind to the day of his death. 
Subsequent events were able to make him bend 
beneath the yoke of Democracy; but they confirmed 
rather than shook his opinion that a Parliamentary 
régime is incompatible with a true Monarchy, which 
he nevertheless considered the only government 
suited to the Prussian people. On this point the 
Prince of Prussia had no need to confirm his 
brother's convictions. It is not less certain that, 
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if some of the King's counsellors manifested opinions 
more favourable to Liberal aspirations, the Prince 
of Prussia may have counterbalanced such views, 
especially as he himself perfectly agreed with his 
brother on these momentous subjects. If any 
difference existed between the Sovereign and the 
Prince, it related chiefly to the manner of applying 
their ideas. The King's temperament was such as 
to lead him to half concessions, whilst the Prince 
would have preferred to have gone straight on one 
path or the other, that of absolute and feudal, or 
that of constitutional, Monarchy. The Prince was 
himself inclined to the former ; but he was against 
the hybrid system favoured by his brother. The 
events we shall narrate will prove the correctness 
of this statement. 

In trying to adapt old institutions to new re- 
quirements, the King, far from satisfying the ever- 
increasing desires of the Liberals, only irritated 
them the more ; so that, instead of directing the 
popular movement, he was ere long carried away by 
its violence. About the year 1 845, he was awake 
to the necessity of conciliating Liberalism by some 
vast measure, thus postponing the question of a 
constitution which hampered the action of the 
Government. In order to carry out various econo- 
mical reforms, among which those relating to the 
construction and subvention of railways were the 
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most urgent, it was absolutely necessary for the 
State to command resources which the existing 
taxes could not supply. A loan would have been 
the easiest expedient ; but Prussia had not raised 
one for more than a quarter-of-a-century, chiefly for 
the reason that a Royal Decree of 1820, limiting 
the amount of the National Debt, ruled that every 
future loan should be sanctioned by the National 
Representative Assembly. The King had conceived 
the idea of uniting the diets of the eight Provinces 
in one body, and that body to be invested with 
powers equal to those of the Assembly mentioned in 
the decree of 1820. 

With the view of elaborating these plans, he 
instituted a special committee, comprising some 
Ministers and other persons who enjoyed his con- 
fidence. After lengthy deliberations during the 
year 1845, this committee met the 11th of March, 
1846. The Prince of Prussia opened the debates 
with a speech that clearly revealed his ideas. In 
his eyes, the existence of throne and country was at 
stake. He thought the creation of Provincial 
Diets sufficient, and was not convinced of the 
necessity of a central representative body. Still, if 
it was wise to grant this concession, it was essential 
to prevent the legislative power passing into the 
hands of the Assembly. The power of Prussia 
seemed to him compromised by any diminution 
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of the prerogatives of the Crown. The majority of 
the committee having affirmed the necessity of 
granting a central representation, the Prince at 
last yielded, though still giving utterance to his 
objection to several points. In the first place, he 
protested against the right of petition, which he 
thought contained the form of opposition to the 
military system. * The Assembly/ he said, ' in- 
fluenced by the Liberal press, would seek to attack 
the military organisation ; the officers would lose all 
fondness for a career which would be daily exposed 
to attacks from Liberalism, so hostile to the army. 
The right would extend to foreign policy; discord 
would be sown between the many Governments of 
Germany and their subjects ; and they would 
attempt to shake the alliance uniting Prussia 
with Austria and Russia. And not only this, but 
the right of petition of the Assembly would be used 
for the purpose of wresting further concessions from 
the Government, which could not long resist these 
importunities.' 

The opinions of the Prince were not shared by 
any other member of the committee ; and the 
King's project would have been passed unanimously 
had it not been for the solitary dissenting vote 
of the heir to the throne. Nevertheless, the 
Prince was not long in taking up the position 
most suited to his character. 'A new Prussia is 
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about to be formed/ he exclaimed ; ' the old 
Prussia is buried by the promulgation of this 
law. May the new Prussia be as powerful and 
great as the old, and by means of similar honour 
and glory ! ' 
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Such was the part played by the Prince of Prussia 
when the Letters Patent of the 3rd of February, 
1847, were issued, from which, as he had foreseen, 
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a new era commenced, charged with convulsions 
wherein the Prussian Monarchy well-nigh perished. 
After having, in his quality of President of the 
Ministry, affixed his signature to that enforced 
chart, he abstained from all opposition to the new 
régime. As hereditary member of the ' Herren- 
haus,' a new creation imitating the English House 
of Lords, he confined himself during the course of 
the sittings to speaking against demands calculated 
to augment the privileges of the Assembly. He 
declared that he could never consent to invest the 
Diet with powers and rights to the prejudice of 
those of the Crown. 

At the end of the session, the King and the 
Diet were equally displeased. The former had 
counted on expressions of gratitude ; the latter 
had replied by criticising the royal actions, finding 
them inadequate if not illegal, and rejecting most 
of the bills relating to the finances. At the com- 
mencement of 1848, in conformity with the Letters 
Patent, the King convoked the great committee 
of the Diet to examine certain projected laws. 
Shaken by the opposition he had encountered in 
the Assembly, and which was also manifesting 
itself afresh in several Provincial Diets, he con- 
ceded, while modifying the Letters Patent, that 
meetings of the Diet should be held at regular 
periods; and he endowed it with the somewhat 
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important powers of the Committee. Thus the 
path was being followed which would lead sooner 
or later to parliamentary government. Perhaps 
this goal would have been reached peaceably, had 
it not been for the French Revolution of February, 
which gradually made the round of nearly all 
Europe. 

In fact, though Prussia contained numerous 
elements of opposition, and many causes of dis- 
content, the true revolutionary spirit was lacking. 
Although the feudal régime had left its traces in 
class divisions, and some subsisting privileges of 
the nobility, more formal than powerful, still these 
inequalities were compensated by the strictest 
justice, and the submission of all beneath the 
dominion of the law. It may also be said that 
the absence of a National Representation was 
counterbalanced by the organization of a Bureau- 
cracy fairly independent of the government, and 
not oppressive to the governed. To abolish all 
privileges, to give individuals legal safeguards of 
their interests, to endow the nation with its due 
share of legislative power: such was the task 
which those at the head of affairs saw before 
them. And it is our belief that this task would 
probably have been accomplished without violence 
if the Revolution of February had not inflamed 
all Europe, and incited the populace of the various 
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capitals to imitate the action of the rabble of Paris. 
In Prussia as in France, the liberal and refor- 
mative movement was overcome by the impetuosity 
of the masses, in which were mixed the most 
dangerous demagogues and disturbers of public 
peace. 

The disturbances that took place in Berlin from 
the 14th to the 18th of March, bear characteristic 
signs of imitation from those of Paris in the month 
of February ; but with the difference that what was 
in Paris real popular wrath, increased by anti- 
dynastic parties, was in Berlin merely flimsy, 
artificial anger. On the Spree as on the Seine 
there were barricades and skirmishes with the 
army, which behaved with signal moderation ; 
there were mishaps when shots were fired and 
insurgents killed, whose bodies were afterwards 
paraded before the Palace windows with loud cries 
for vengeance. But no clamour was raised against 
Royalty itself, no one demanded the proclamation 
of a Republic. What the people asked for was 
summed up in these words uttered beneath the 
balcony of the Palace in the presence of the King : 
' Remove the troops from Berlin ! ' That is the 
true signification of the Berlin insurrection of the 
18th of March, 1848. The riot, which had broken 
out as it were by surprise, and with the aid of 

extraneous circumstances, had thus found its object. 
vol 1 c 
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The great majority of the nation would never have 
followed those who aspired to change the Mon- 
archical form of the Government ; but it was per- 
fectly willing to join a rising directed against the 
predominance of the army. The first rank in the 
army was occupied by the Aristocracy, which was 
firmly opposed to Parliaments and Constitutions, 
and to the emancipation of the middle and lower 
classes. That is why the revolt of the 18th of 
March ended in a huge demonstration against the 
army, and, by consequence, against him who was 
its most eminent chief, the Prince of Prussia. But 
here again we remark the imitation of Paris. As in 
Paris, the shots on the Boulevard-des-Capucines 
roused popular fury against Monsieur Guizot, 
absolutely innocent of that accident, so in Berlin 
some shots, fired by chance, furnished the substance 
of most outrageous accusations against the King's 
brother. Public opinion, not daring to attack the 
person of the Sovereign, found a victim in the 
Prince of Prussia ; he it was who was charged by 
the frantic rabble with all the misdeeds of those 
evil days. 

To say nothing of the perturbation excited by 
the Second French Republic in neighbouring 
countries, it excited their apprehensions by showing 
symptoms of desiring to propagate its principles, 
and to divert its subjects from domestic broils by 
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foreign spoliation. Impressed by these fears, the 
Government of Berlin had deemed it necessary to 
bestow especial vigilance on its western frontiers. 
On the 10th of March, eight clays before the Berlin 
troubles, the King appointed his brother Governor- 
General of the Provinces of the Rhine and of 
Westphalia, whereby he became Commander-in- 
Chief of the two corps of the army stationed in 
those Provinces. The next day the Prince made 
preparations for his departure, and took leave of the 
Guards, who had been till then under his command. 
From that moment he had no further power over 
that portion of the army, which was immediately 
placed under the authority of another General. On 
the 14th of March, he took part in an important 
political act. By a decree countersigned by the 
Prince of Prussia and all the Ministers, the King 
convoked the General Diet for the 24th of April, in 
order to deliberate on a series of measures apper- 
taining to federal and constitutional reforms, which 
Prussia was concerting with Austria and the other 
members of the German Confederation. * These 
projects/ said the Royal Decree, ' ought to assure to 
the German Confederation a true revival, whereby 
the German people may be united and fortified in 
Liberal institutions, and Germany may acquire the 
rank in Europe to which she is entitled.' 

The following days, the Prince only attended to 
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the final preparations for his change of abode. He 
assisted at an audience given by the King to a 
Rhenish deputation, whom he persuaded, in a 
special interview, to return to their province, and 
to calm the public mind by spreading the news of 
the announced reforms. And lastlv, he counter- 
signed, at the head of all the Ministers, the 
Royal Decree which, advising the meeting of the 
Prussian Diet, gave it the task of preparing the 
convention of a Xational Assembly, elected by 
Universal Suffrage, and which would have to 
concert, jointly wûth the Crown, the future con- 
stitution of the Kingdom. 

While these acts were taking place within the 
walls of the Palace, events were proceeding outside 
which brought on the collision with the troops. 
Authentic proofs, collected long after the troubled 
days of March, leave no doubt as to the nature of 
the popular error which accused the Prince of 
giving orders to fire on the people. This error, 
involuntarily entertained by the multitude, was 
maliciously circulated by agitators anxious to turn 
to their account a rising which was assuming unex- 
pected proportions. It was also confirmed by the 
silence of those who, knowing the truth, preferred 
to avert the storm from the King, and from those 
who were the true cause of the fatal accident. 
And in fact, at that moment, everyone had lost 
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his presence of mind. The King himself was heard, 
not long afterwards, to say frequently to those 
around him : ' In those days we were all alarmed, 
and prepared for the worst.' 

However it may have been, the riot found and 
claimed its victim. The rabble cried out : ' Death 
to the Prince of Prussia,' the more moderate 
demanded his abdication as heir to the Throne. In 
the night of the 18th to the 19th of March, hosts of 
insurgents attacked the Prince's Palace with the 
intention of sacking and burning it. The students, 
who had formed a guard of public safety, succeeded 
in protecting it by means of a trick also borrowed 
from the Parisian Insurrection when the people 
were attacking the Tuileries : a placard bearing the 
inscription, ' National Property,' was stuck on the 
balcony, and served as a protection during the 
months of popular frenzy that were to ensue. 
Perhaps the removal of the Prince was dictated by 
solicitude for his safety ; and, in truth, his friends 
advised him to go. What appears deserving of 
blame, is that it was deemed necessary to give an 
official character to his departure, thus imparting a 
colouring of truth to the fable that he had sanctioned 

bloodshed. Those around the King urged this 

« 

measure, and the Prince was sent into exile. 

During the night he retired to Spandau and 
then to one of the Royal residences in the vicinity 
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of Potsdam. It was there that one of the King's 
Aides-de-Camp came to him the next morning, with 
a message to the effect that his Majesty, following* 
the advice of his new Ministry, requested his brother 
to leave for foreign countries, so as to calm the 
excitement of the people. 

The Prince replied that he would only obey 
this wish if the King sent him a written order. 
Whereupon Frederick William IV wrote him a 
letter enjoining upon him ' to repair to the friendly 
Court of England, and to inform it of the events 
that had taken place.' 

The Prince's departure was very far from ap- 
peasing popular anger. The revolutionary parties 
knew that he was the only man ready and resolved to 
defend, if necessary to the utmost, the crown against 
the attacks of anarchy. And for many months 
another story was circulated and skilfully kept up, 
telling how the Prince was chief of a counter-revolu- 
tion, in league with the Czar, ready to march at the 
head of Prussian and Russian forces to deliver the 
King his brother, supposed to be held in bondage 
by the rebels. The infatuated multitude believed 
these rumours ; and on several occasions the alarm 
was given by the civic guard when the news was 
being spread that the Prince of Prussia and 
the Russian troops were at the gates of the 
Capital. All this time the Prince was in London, 
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and during his exile he probably knew what gave 
foundation to these stories. 

It was, in fact, from the court of St Petersburg 
that these schemes of counter-revolution took their 
origin. A Mémoire is still in existence, relating to 
that epoch, which was divulged twenty years later, 
and which has been attributed, with a show of 
reason, to the Emperor Nicolas himself. The 
author of this document, after blaming the conces- 
sions made by Frederick William IV to Liberalism, 
suggests the idea of a military rising, originating in 
the provinces and to be directed in the name of the 
sovereign against Berlin. A Royal Proclamation 
should then explain the events of March, in order 
to appeal to the loyalty of the middle classes ; and, 
denouncing Liberalism as the cause of insurrection, 
it should annul all laws passed since 1847. The 
Mémoire declared that Berlin was not Prussia, and 
could not give laws to the kingdom. If the King 
bends to the will of Berlin, it is a proof that he is 
not his own master, and that he yields to force. 
' In this unfortunate case/ continues the document, 
' I consider that the Prince of Prussia ought not 
to submit. He must vindicate his inalienable 
rights ; he must assert them sword in hand. He 
would have on his side the whole army and the 
overwhelming majority of the nation.' The author 
points out two courses which the Prince might 
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pursue : either he could put himself at the head of 
the troops stationed in Holstein and march on 
Berlin to deliver the King and punish the rebels as 
they deserve ; or he could secure the united help of 
the Generals Dohna and Colomb, commanders of 
the corps of East Prussia and of Posen, and proceed 
with them to Berlin. 'This second course/ the 
Mémoire adds, c would have the advantage of 
enabling the Prince to rely on the help of our 
army (the Russian), but only in case of compli- 
cations with France and South Germany.' This 
plan might be concerted with the two above- 
mentioned Generals, by the agency of the Prussian 
Ambassador at St Petersburg. c But/ thus the 
document concludes, ' if the Prince of Prussia were 
weak enough to return to Berlin at the present 
time, public opinion having shown itself so in- 
famously unjust to him, it would be, in my 
opinion, an unpardonable mistake, which might 
ruin the Prussian Monarchy for ever ; for the 
Prince would have to submit to humiliating, if 
not degrading, conditions ; and the loyal party 
would lose all motive and hope to champion the 
just cause.' 

The authenticity and imperial origin of this 
Mémoire are corroborated by several facts. In 
the first place, during the Prince of Prussia's 
stay in London, the Russian Ambassador, Baron 
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Brunnow, seems to have shown him a scheme 
almost identical with that of the Mémoire. The 
Ambassador was energetically repulsed. It was 
reported later on that the Prince declared he would 
never sanction foreign intervention between the 
King and his people. Another event which took 
place some months later, was witnessed by the 
very General Dohna mentioned in the Russian 
document. Dohna was sent by Frederick William 
IV, in the autumn of 1848, to assist at the Russian * 
manœuvres which were being performed near the 
Russian frontier, under the eyes of the Emperor 
Nicolas. One day, being alone in a tent with the 
Emperor, he praised the Russian troops. ' My 
troops please you,' said the Czar. 'Well then, 
they are at your disposal if you will march at 
their head against the rebellious city of Berlin.' 
Dohna replied : c A Prussian General only acts 
undSr the orders of his sovereign.' The affair 
dropped, but the rumours of Russian intervention 
were circulated for many months, even after it was 
proved that the Prince of Prussia was opposed to 
such a scheme, and that the Emperor, despairing 
of winning over the King's eldest brother, thought 
of making a tool of his younger brother, Prince 
Charles, always in high favour at St Petersburg. 
The Prince of Prussia arrived in London on 
the 27th of March. He was not an unknown 
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visitor. Four years earlier he had come over to 
stay with the Queen and Prince Albert, on both 
of whom he made a most favourable impression. 
The Queen has noted in her Journal, under 
April, 1844: 'He pleases me very much. He 
is very cheerful, agreeable, amiable, and in- 
telligent, and his manners are easy. He speaks 
well, with wit and sense, on all political questions. 
I think, if he came to the throne, he would be 
more firm and reliable than the present King. He 
is delighted with everything he sees in England.' 
After his departure, the Prussian Minister in 
London, M. de Bunsen, wrote to a friend : ' The 
Prince had learnt to love England; he admired 
her greatness, and knew that it was due to her 
institutions ; but he also knew that these institu- 
tions could not be introduced into other countries 
where the conditions are absent that make them 
so prosperous in England.' 

He returned in 1848, an exiled refugee, and 
he found a warm reception. 'We cannot let the 
Prince of Prussia be wrecked,' Prince Albert wrote 
on the 30th of March of that year. ' He is at- 
tacked because he is feared; and yet his is a noble, 
honest mind, and well inclined towards the new 
order of things in Germany.' He, indeed, re- 
signed himself with a certain degree of philosophy. 
Dining one day at the Prussian Minister's, he 
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refused a fauteuil that was placed for him, and 
taking an ordinary chair, he said with a smile : 
'We must practise humility now, for all thrones 
are in danger.' 

The English Aristocracy gave him a brilliant 
reception and festivities without number. During 
his sojourn in England, he refrained from any 
interference with Prussian affairs. Only once 
did he break silence to congratulate General 
Wrangel on his victory over the Danes in 
Schleswig. This letter, read to the troops, 
excited their enthusiasm, and they burst into 
frantic cheering, a demonstration addressed to 
the former head of the army which did not fail 
to rouse the anger of the German Democracy. It 
vehemently accused the army of being reactionary, 
and it redoubled its attacks against the Prince of 
Prussia. 

The public opinion of Berlin continued hostile 
to the King's brother. Nobody ventured to pro- 
nounce his name with sympathy, much less to 
regret his absence. The popular irritation in- 
fluenced even the Protestant Clergy, who for a 
long time omitted the name of the Prince of 
Prussia from the prayer for the Royal Family; 
and a circular from the Minister of Public Worship 
had to recall them to the performance of this duty, 
imposed upon them by ecclesiastical rules. 
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This state of things could not be prolonged. 
The absence and exile of the heir to the Throne 
could not be legally justified by the mere fact of 
the whim of the multitude. But everybody 
dreaded the Prince's return : the King, the 
Court, the Ministers, the most devoted partizans 
of Royalty. Violent and endless controversies 
were excited ; it was the topic of all the political 
clubs. In the Prussian Diet, which met on the 
2nd of April, Prince Solms, the President, in- 
tended to bring the question before the tribune; 
but he was dissuaded from doing so by two of 
the Ministers, one of whom, the Minister of War, 
who had served under the Prince of Prussia, 
implored the President of the Diet to refrain, 
as he might bring about the defeat of the Liberal 
Ministry, which had only just entered office. 

Some were, however, less timid. The Members 
of a Pomeranian Division, of which Province the 
Prince was Lieutenant, wrote to him to London, 
inviting him to return to them. This, the first 
public manifestation in favour of the Prince, paved 
the way for the decision of the King and his 
advisers. A little courage and energy would have 
enabled the Prince to return without clamour or 
disturbance. But the Ministry, allowing the ques- 
tion to drag along, and to acquire increased bitter- 
ness, and not using military force to keep the 
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masses in check, employed measures most calcu- 
lated to make the affair important and dangerous. 
They wished to prepare the Prince's return, and to 
familiarize public opinion with the idea. The 
Prince himself, in order not to increase the diffi- 
culties of the King and the Government, will- 
ingly supported them in the part they were 
playing. 

Democracy and Liberalism were divided on the 
question ; the extremists were for depriving the 
Prince of his right of succession ; the more 
moderate, with whom the Conservatives agreed, 
declared that they would be satisfied with the 
Prince's promise to recognize the new order of 
things. This last condition, as we have shown, 
was fulfilled by the Prince before his departure, 
as he had countersigned the two Royal Decrees 
relative to federal reorganisation and the Prussian 
Constitution. Nevertheless, to satisfy the public, 
he reiterated his adhesion to Liberal principles. 
To the address of the Pomeranian deputies he 
answered : ' I entirely agree with you in accepting 
the transformation of the State into a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy with all its consequences.' He 
added that the consolidation of the new order 
of things, and his own position, made his return 
to Berlin imperative. He also reminded them 
that he had countersigned the Liberal Decrees, 
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and ' you know me sufficiently/ he said, ' to believe 
that I am faithful to my word.' 

Eight days afterwards, the Ministers laid before 
the King a paper on the Prince's return. They 
mentioned that the Prince had participated in 
the measures for the Convocation of the National 
Assembly, which was soon to meet. They were 
of opinion that he ought to be present at its 
deliberations, and to sanction the inauguration 
of the Constitution. It was desirable that the 
Assembly should feel assured that the heir to the 
Throne was favourable to the new order of things. 
The King replied that he agreed with the Ministers, 
especially as the Prince had often assured him in 
private of his adhesion to the new policy of the 
Government. He, therefore, decided on sending 
the Prince an invitation to return without delay. 

When these measures were made known, some 
hostile manifestations ensued, and the Ministry 
hastened to explain their conduct in a proclamation. 
They emphasized the reasons for the Prince's 
return after ' a sojourn in free England,' and 
after returning home by Belgium, ' so noted for 
her institutions.' The ministerial manifesto pro- 
ceeded to assert that the Prince's return would 
signalise his adhesion to the Constitution, and 
his resolution of assisting the Government in 
its reforms. 
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Another reason was found to motivate and 
even to enforce his return, Wirsitz, one of the 
electoral divisions of the Province of Posen, 
offered a seat to the Prince in the Assembly, 
and he accepted it. In spite of these precautions, 
nay, perhaps, by reason of them, the opposition 
to the Prince's return increased, and found ex- 
pression before the palaces of the Ministers. 
Protestations were handed in by individuals 
styling themselves delegates of the people ; the 
Prince's palace was again threatened with 
pillage, and with difficulty protected by the 
Civic Guard. In one of the first sittings of 
the National Assembly, some Democratic mem- 
bers questioned the Ministry on the subject. 
Camphausen, the President of the Council, was 
obliged to reveal all the facts. He could not 
deny that the Ministry had counselled the 
Prince's exile ; although they knew that the 
accusations against him were unjust, they 
opined it necessary for the quieting of popular 
passions. This avowal, an indirect justifi- 
cation of the Prince, proved the impotence of 
the Liberal and moderate party compared to 
the Berlin Democracy, which had indeed been 
for months the dread of the middle classes. 

Towards the end of May, the Prince left 
London for Brussels. Queen Victoria wrote 
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on that occasion to the King of the Belgians : 
' The Prince was very sad at leaving. May- 
God protect him ! He is a man of the noblest 
and most straightforward sentiments, and he 
has been cruelly injured. He is very pleased 
with all that he has seen in England.' M. de 

■ 

Bunsen .wrote to the King of Prussia as follows : 
' He makes everywhere the best impression by 
his fine appearance and his luminous intelligence. 
He learns a good deal from his interviews with 
the leading statesmen, especially Sir Robert 
Peel. He takes lessons daily in languages, 
literature, and English Constitutional Law.' 

We can understand the sadness, mentioned 
by Queen Victoria, which took possession of the 
Prince on leaving England. He was about to 
say farewell to a calm place of refuge, to a 
society that honoured and feted him, to a popu- 
lation that showed him respect ; and then to 
return to his country, where the sovereign and 
the Government were cast adrift by the storms 
of revolution, where he knew that the multitude 
looked upon him with deep hostility, and where 
he foresaw a future full of dangers. 

From Brussels, on the 30th of May, the Prince, 
doubtless in obedience to an arrangement settled 
beforehand, addressed a letter to Frederick William 
IV, which was immediately made public. He 
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said he thought that the moment of his setting 
foot once more on the Continent was a suitable 
occasion for reiterating his sentiments. ' I hope/ 
he said, 'that the free institutions, organised by 
your Majesty, may, by the grace of God, develop 
for the benefit of Prussia. I shall consecrate all 
my powers, with confidence and fidelity, to this 
noble end ; and I look forward with pleasure to 
the moment when I shall give my adhesion, 
according to law, to the Constitution about to 
be ratified between your Majesty and the nation.' 
From Brussels the Prince, passing through the 
Hague, crossed the Prussian frontier at Wesel. 
He was solemnly received at that town by the 
officers of the garrison and the local authorities. 
He seized the occasion of explaining his position 
in public. ' You know/ he said, ' all that has 
happened to me. It is painful to be misunder- 
stood. A clear conscience helped me to pass 
through these days of trial, and with a clear 
conscience do I return to my fatherland. I 
always hoped that the day of truth would arrive, 
and, behold, it is at hand ! Many things have 
changed in our country. It was the King's will, 
and his will is to me sacred and inviolable. As 
his first subject, I associate myself with all my 
heart to the new vista that opens before us in 

the far future. But justice, order, and law must 
vol 1 b 
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reign supreme. Anarchy must be crushed. It 
is my duty to crush it, and all my powers shall 
be employed in that endeavour.' 

The Prince arrived on the 7th of June at 
Potsdam, where the King and Queen received 
him. Next day he repaired to Berlin to take 
his seat in the National Assembly. Great was 
the excitement in the Capital when his return 
was known. He passed in a General's uniform, 
surrounded by his officers, through the dense 
crowd gathered before the . building in which 
the National Assembly was sitting. As he 
entered the chamber, the Right rose, while the 
Left pretended to ignore his presence. He took 
his seat on the first bench of the extreme Right, 
where the staunch partizans of the absolute and 
feudal régime were seated. The orator who had 
just been speaking having quitted the tribune, 
the President gave the word to the ' member for 
Wirsitz.' The Prince ascended the tribune, and, 
amid deep silence, delivered a short speech. 
His election, he said, had given him the right 
of appearing in the chamber, at the same time 
that it imposed upon him the duty of welcoming 
the Deputies. The work entrusted to the 
Assembly would decide for many years the 
destiny of Prussia and her kings.' ' Constitu- 
tional Monarchy/ the Prince continued, ' is the 
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form of Government which the King has re- 
commended you to establish. For him I shall 
consecrate, with fidelity and conscientiousness, 
all my powers, even as my fatherland has the 
right to expect from my well-known character. 
Such is the duty of every lover of his country, 
such is, above all, my duty, as the first subject 
in the realm. May my presence in your midst, 
under these conditions, be hailed with favour ! ' 

Having uttered these words, the Prince, with 
the applause of the Right and the silence of the 
Left, withdrew from the chamber to which he 
never returned. He had gained the object of 
his visit, and the law allowed him to resign 
his seat in favour of another candidate. The 
Prince was not restored to the esteem of the 
masses, but he had returned to his country, an 
essential circumstance no less in his favour than 
in that of his dynasty and of the safety of the 
Government. 
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Having thus given his adhesion publicly to the 
constitutional régime, the Prince of Prussia re- 
tired for a while, residing partly in his palace in 
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Berlin, partly in his castle of Babelsberg near 
Potsdam. In consequence of the changes in the 
Government, he had no means of taking part in 
the direction of affairs, and he had no longer any 
post in the army. He cautiously avoided all in- 
terference with the Cabinet, which was now re- 
sponsible to the Parliament for its actions, and 
obliged to consider the susceptibilities of the 
majority. Thus the events of the summer of 
1848 found him an unmoved spectator. The dis- 
orders and riots in the capital, the struggles 
between the Ministers and the Assembly, the 
contentions of the latter with the King : he wit- 
nessed all and made no sign. The violent action 
of the Assemblv had now reached a limit which 
it could only exceed by abolishing Royalty itself. 
It attained the height of audacity by omitting 
the words 'by the grace of God' in the royal 
title. These votes and the frequent riots pro- 
voked throughout the country a reaction in favour 
of the King. The majority of the nation, still 
Royalist at heart, was no longer in unison with 
the majority of the Assembly, and soon became 
actively hostile to that majority when it openly 
resisted the King's measures for the restoration 
of order, and for the rescue of the last vestiges 
of Royal Prerogative. The moment of reaction 
had arrived. The weary country desired repose 
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which could not be granted by an Assembly acting 
under the influence of the demagogues of Berlin, 
and becoming more and more unruly and opposed 
to the Ministry, which received little support from 
the King. In order to emancipate himself from 
the parliamentary yoke, Frederick William ap- 
pointed, in the month of November, a Ministry 
not taken from members of the Assembly. His 
uncle, the Count of Brandenburg, was the Pre- 
sident, and Baron Manteuffel Minister of the 
Interior. This Cabinet, composed of men re- 
solutely devoted to the King, was called by its 
admirers the c Ministry of Rescue.' 

To react against the movement, or what the 
democrats called the conquests, of March, to re- 
turn to the régime, somewhat modified, of the 
Letters Patent of 1847, or at least to dimmish 
the powers of the Parliament, such was the in- 
tention of the King and his Court. But it would 
have been imprudent to proclaim such intentions 
openly ; they contented themselves with taking 
only such measures as were absolutely necessary. 
The Civic Guard was broken up ; the seat of 
the Assembly removed to Brandenburg; and, as 
the majority continued hostile to the Ministry, 
the King dissolved the Assembly, drafted troops 
into Berlin, declared that city in a state of siege, 
and finally granted a Constitution of his own, 
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which was, however, fairly liberal, being much 
on the same lines as that considered by the 
National Assembly. 

The Prince of Prussia took no official part 
in these measures, but the public did not doubt 
that he fully approved of them. The Munici- 
pality of Berlin having sent him a deputation 
to request his mediation between the Assembly 
and the King, he declared that no terms could 
be made with a majority openly rebellious to the 
orders of the sovereign. He insisted on the 
serious mistake that would have been made had 
the troops withdrawn from Berlin on the 19th 
of March. If the Crown was to fall, it should 
at least fall with honour. As to the promises 
the King had made in the month of March, the 
Prince pledged his word that they should be 
kept. He was certainly honest in giving this 
assurance. If future events did not confirm these 
intentions, it is that the course of reaction re- 
sembles the course of revolution ; the leaders of 
the one, as of the other, believe firmly in their 
power of directing the course of things, while in 
reality they are carried far beyond the goal for 
which they originally started. As to the con- 
cessions wrung out of Frederick William by the 
riots of March, the democrats, by overshooting 
the mark, compromised their success, and provoked 
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and justified the reaction. The King broke the 
power of the Assembly, granted a constitution, 
then revoked it, and finally formulated another 
constitution, by which the Crown regained all its 
lost rights ; but so full was it of anomalies and 
contradictions, that, ten years later, when his 
brother ascended the Throne, it became the fertile 
cause of serious dissensions. 

The internal state of Prussia, which it is not 
our task to describe minutely while affecting the 
reign of Frederick William, was at this epoch 
involved and connected with the German ques- 
tion. After numerous abortive attempts, the 
German Parliament of Francfort had passed a 
constitution which well-nigh annihilated the indi- 
vidual authority of the various German sovereigns, 
creating in their stead an Empire with the King 
of Prussia as titular monarch. 

This event and the incidents relating to it 
deserve our consideration. They display the 
divergency of character and opinion between 
Frederick William and the Prince of Prussia ; 
we may also add that they* display the difference 
of the two epochs, separated by an interval of 
twenty years, when the one brother refused and 
the other accepted the crown of the German 
Empire. 

On the 28th of March, 1849, the Parliament 
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of Francfort elected the King of Prussia Hereditary 
Emperor. Of a total of 538 Deputies, 290 voted 
for the election, and 248 did not vote at all ; these 
latter were chiefly Austrians, Catholics, or Repub- 
licans. This vote was carried by the pressure of 
the two chiefs of the Royalist party, Welcker and 
Heinrich von Gagern, who were fully aware of the 
King's reluctance. Frederick William wrote to 
Bunsen on the 14th of March, 1849: 'Gagern 
wishes war with Denmark ; Welcker wishes to 
make me Emperor ; but I will neither make war 
with Denmark, nor will I accept the imperial crown. 
They both know my resolution, and yet they both 
persist in their importunities. They think I am 
weak and wavering : they are greatly mistaken.' 

In reality the King hesitated. The resurrection 
of the old German Empire pleased his romantic 
imagination ; and the new splendour that would 
invest the Dynasty of Hohenzollern flattered his 
pride. But, on the other hand, weighty scruples 
appealed to his conscience. Above all, the initia- 
tive and the action of the Parliament jarred 
upon him. He could not tolerate the idea that 
a Parliament could venture to dispose of a crown 
of which it was not the possessor ; and he was 
loth to obey in any respect the orders of such 
an assembly. * He suspected,' says the historian 
Ranke, ' that the Democrats wished to make use 
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of him to spread revolutionary ideas throughout 
Germany.' 

Another consideration that weighed heavily 
upon him, was his position towards the House of 
Austria. From his point of view, Austria, as the 
most powerful state of the confederation, had right 
to the first rank, and merely the second was due 
to Prussia. Nevertheless, there was in this idea 
the under-thought that Prussia would assert her 
claim to the first rank as soon as Austria ceased 
to be the most powerful state. In 1849, Austria, 
having defeated Italy, and crushed the Hungarian 
Insurrection, was, in the eyes of Frederick William, 
a power of such magnitude, that he could not 
dispute her pre-eminence. 

What the King saw around him was not more 
calculated to make him assent to the vote of the 
Parliament. The Democracy of South Germany, 
composed almost entirely of Catholics, was opposed 
to a Protestant Emperor. Even in Prussia, 
enthusiasm for the new Empire, for the absorption 
of Prussia in United Germany, was centred in a 
few large cities, especially in Berlin, which hoped 
to become the Imperial Capital. c Teutomania/ 
the King wrote to Bunsen, * has not struck root 
with us, especially in the eastern half of the 
Kingdom. My Prussia is chiefly black and white 
(the Prussian colours), and would only accept 
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Germany as an acquisition, but by no means as 
a power in which she would be swallowed up.' 

The Court was divided into two hostile camps — 
the one holding to Austria, the other to the Prussian 
Empire. The most important member of the former 
was the King's wife, Queen Elizabeth, a Princess 
of Bavaria and a Catholic by birth, and maternal 
aunt to the Emperor of Austria. The other party 
was inspired by traditions of Frederick the Great 
and his policy. i I am not made of the stuff of 
Frederick the Great/ said the King to his confidants. 

And yet the policy of that mighty enemy of 
Austria was advocated by the ' old Prussian ' 
faction, which appeared to enjoy the patronage 
of the Prince and Princess of Prussia. It was 
the germ of an opposition, still very timid in 
its manifestations, yet daily increasing in power. 
If the King did not feel equal to defy Austria, 
and if the childless Queen preferred to see the 
crown of the German Empire on the head of her 
nephew at Vienna, the Princess of Prussia, on 
the contrary, favoured a party whose success would 
be beneficial to her son, the future heir to the 
Prussian throne ; and the Prince her husband 
seemed to betray no repugnance to elevate, even 
at the cost of a conflict with Austria, the prestige 
of Prussian royalty, grievously impaired by the 
events of 1848. 
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The deputation, sent by the Francfort Parlia- 
ment to inform the Court of Berlin of its vote, 
was received by Frederick William on the 3rd 
of April. The King declared that he recognised 
in the vote the voice of the German people, whose 
confidence in his devotion to the fatherland he was 
anxious to justify. Still, it would not be advan- 
tageous to the country if he were to take any step 
without the consent of the other crowned heads 
of Germany. It would be, therefore, the duty of 
the various Governments to inquire in common 
whether the constitution passed at Francfort was 
suited to each State and to the entire nation, and 
if the rights conferred on the future chief of the 
Empire were adequate to the task to be imposed 
upon him. 

The promoters of the Imperial scheme had to 
realise the fact that all attempts to force the King 
to yield were fruitless ; his reply was a refusal, 
and indicated a lasting difference between Berlin 
and Francfort. The deputation, alarmed and mor- 
tified, went to the palace of the Prince of Prussia, 
seeking help or consolation. They were received 
with great politeness and cordiality. Not wishing 
to oppose the King openly, the Prince confined 
himself to calming the Deputies. 

He declared that the refusal was neither 
absolute nor final. The King would not accept 
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the German Crown without a previous agreement 
with the Confederate sovereigns. By this means 
the King believed that a settlement would be 
made, provided the Parliament did not precipitate 
affairs, and aggravate the state of things. Desiring 
to break off an interview that might become com- 
promising, the Prince retired, leaving the Deputies 
in the presence of the Princess. She, less bound 
to be reserved, opened an almost confidential 
discussion. She declared that the unity of 
Germany had always been her ideal, and that 
the present favourable moment ought not to 
pass without profit. She had always confidence 
in the future of Germany, and she was not dis- 
couraged. She implored the Deputies not to 
be downcast, and not to waver. 

The Princess was far from penetrating the 
King's secret thoughts. From his own words 
we can gather* a commentary on his reply. He 
wrote to Bunsen on the 7th of May : ' The 
sense of my reply is that I can give no definite 
answer. We accept or refuse only what can be 
offered ; but they have absolutely nothing to offer. 
It is an affair which I must settle with my peers.' 
And, by way of farewell, he added, ' Against De- 
mocrats only soldiers are of use.' In the same 
letter, the King analysed and weighed the votes. 
Out of 538 votes, there was only a majority of 
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forty-three, a majority which would almost induce 
an English Ministry to resign. This small ma- 
jority would represent six million voters, and the 
Deputies who refrained from voting, represented 
twenty-three millions. In a postscript, the King 
indicated what he desired : to be elected as soon 
as possible by the sovereigns of Germany, firstly 
as provisional viceroy of Germany, to re-establish 
order; and secondly, as generalissimo, to main- 
tain it. 

As we perceive, the Princess of Prussia, in 
trying to persuade the Deputies that the King's 
refusal was neither absolute nor final, was thinking 
much more of the future than of the present. 
Her gracious words gained sympathy for her 
husband, the future King, without modifying 
the course of events. From the moment that 
Frederick William made his acceptance of the 
Crown conditional on the consent of the other 
sovereigns, the question was settled as far as 
the Parliament was concerned. Austria was the 
first to protest ; the kings, following the guidance 
of Austria, demanded further deliberations between 
the sovereigns and the Parliament. The minor 
States, surrounded and menaced by the over- 
whelming dominions of Prussia, were alone favour- 
able to the acceptation of the Imperial Crown. 
The rulers of the South of Germany were soon 
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oppressed by mightier cares than the reconstruc- 
tion of the Confederation. The refusal of the 
King of Prussia became the signal for insurrec- 
tions, organised by the Republicans, throughout 
Hesse, the Bavarian Palatinate, and, above all, 
Baden. This last State was actually for a time 
in the power of the insurgents, who established 
a real Government. A portion of the Baden 
army made common cause with the rebels. The 
Grand Duke Leopold was obliged to fly to 
Francfort. 

At this juncture, after fruitless attempts to 
agree with the Francfort Parliament, the several 
Governments gradually recalled their Deputies. The 
Parliament itself, reduced to the Democratic and 
Republican minority and turned out of Francfort, 
took refuge at Stuttgart, from which town it was 
expelled by armed force. Frederick William, 
advised by his intimate friend, General Radowitz, 
tried to organise a Federative State, composed of 
all the Powers — Austria excepted — and presided 
over by Prussia. Saxony, Hanover, and the greater 
part of the lesser principalities were won over to 
this scheme, which, however, did not proceed be- 
yond a preparatory stage. In his extreme need 
the Grand Duke of Baden applied to Prussia to 
crush the insurrection, from whose violence he was 
compelled to escape by flight. The Cabinet of 
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Berlin gave him the help he requested, after 
obliging him to become a member of the new 
Federal Union. The Prince of Prussia was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the various Corps 
d'Armée charged to proceed against the insurgents. 
He accomplished his task in a short time. The 
Prince, at the head of his troops, brought the 
Grand Duke back in triumph to Carlsruhe ; the 
Duchy was occupied by the Prussians, and the 
Baden army was disbanded to be reorganised on 
Prussian territory. 

Such was the last effective service performed 
by the Prince of Prussia for his brother. Having 
done his military duty, he retired to Coblentz, the 
head-quarters of the military division of the Rhenish 
Provinces and Westphalia, of which he was chief. 
On the rare occasions when he visited Berlin, his 
stay was short. The Court of Coblentz seemed 
to lay a certain stress on its neutrality towards 
the policy of the King, a policy of which it did 
not approve, and against which a party began 
to work, in the press and in the Chambers — 
a party whose leaders were frequently the guests 
of the Prince and Princess of Prussia. 

The Cabinet of Berlin was defeated in all its 
projects for the reconstruction of the Germanic 
body. The Federal Union shared the same fate 
with the Imperial Scheme of Francfort. Austria, 
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openly opposed to Prussia, restored, jointly with 
most of the secondary States, the ancient German 
Diet which met at Francfort. Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, Prime Minister of Austria, took a determined 
stand against Prussia, and crave her the choice 
of submission or war. For a moment Frederick 
William seemed to favour the policy of resistance 
advocated by M. de Radowitz, and gave orders 
for mobilisation. In Hesse the Prussian troops 
stood opposite to the Bavarian forces, acting in 
the name of the German Diet; but when all 
Europe dreaded the collision of the two adver- 
saries, the King of Prussia countermanded his 
orders, and Radowitz lost all influence over him. 
Two causes produced this sudden change of 
policy. The influence of Russia, then closely 
allied to the Court of Vienna, and that of the 
Austrian party at Berlin, induced the King to 
hesitate. The other cause was Prussia's military 
inferiority, which was revealed by the mobilisation, 
and which struck all competent judges and the 
Prince of Prussia himself, although he was person- 
ally in favour of Radowitz's policy. The Prussian 
forces were distributed throughout Hesse, Baden, 
and the Prussian provinces, and in some of the 
Free Towns. Berlin alone contained a large 
number of troops, which could not be safely with- 
drawn from that city. The Corps d'Armée 
vol 1 E 
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garrisoned in the Grand Duchy of Baden was the 
only one ready to face the enemy. Opposed to 
these scattered forces were huge armies, compact 
and perfectly organised. Nearly 130,000 Austrians 
could reach the gates of Breslau or Berlin within 
ten days. 20,000 Bavarians occupied the country 
dividing the two halves of the Prussian monarchy. 
25,000 Austrians were posted between Augsburg 
and Nôrdlingen, with a reserve force of 20,000 
men in the Tyrol. The Prussian generals were 
aware of their unfavourable position ; and the 
Prince of Prussia was obliged to take it into 
consideration when judging his brother's policy. 
Prince Schwarzenberg expressed later on bitter 
regret at not having seized this opportunity of 
Prussia's weakness to march straight on Berlin 
and to dictate terms of peace : that is, to com- 
plete the submission of Prussia to Austria's su- 
premacy in Germany. Not having profited by 
circumstances, he was obliged to have recourse to 
negotiations, of which Frederick William eagerly 
took the initiative. After having dismissed M. 
de Radowitz ' with a bleeding heart,' to use his 
own words, he appointed Manteuffel, hitherto 
Minister of War, to the direction of Foreign 
Affairs and to the Presidency of the Council. 
The King sent him in all haste to confer with 
Prince Schwarzenberg at Olmutz. The result of 
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the conference of Olmutz was, that Prussia was 
compelled, on the 29th of November 1850, to 
abandon all her schemes of German unity, to 
consent to the re-integration of the German Diet, 
to join that body, to force her Allies to do the 
same, and finally to give her assistance to Austria 
to re-establish order in Hesse and Holstein — the 
two districts where Radowitz had hoped to revive 
Prussian supremacy. 

The Cabinet of Berlin, in order to justify to 
the public its sudden submission, attempted to 
prove, in an official document, that Prussia in- 
tended to make war because Austria tried to 
hamper her influence in German affairs ; but 
that the moment her rights were recognised, 
she had no further cause to maintain the struggle 
with the great confederate Power. Prince Schwar- 
zenberg, on the other hand, was not anxious to 
consider the susceptibilities of Prussia in the 
circular he issued to the European Courts. He 
related the hurry with which* Manteuffel came 
to Olmutz, so as to give more effect to the fact 
that his adversary was not merely compelled to 
allow Austria to take her own course, but also 
to promise her his active co-operation ; and he even 
represented that it was an act of condescension 
on the part of Austria to allow Prussia to join 
in the reorganisation of the German Diet. 
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Public opinion in Prussia was reluctant to 
approve of the smooth words of the Government; 
and it held the Convention of the 29 th of 
November to be a humiliation and a national 
disgrace. ' Vengeance for Olmtitz ' was the 
password of every section of the Liberal Opposi- 
tion. The remembrance of this Convention was 
one of the most effective weapons used against 
Frederick William and his Minister Manteuffel. 

Meanwhile, the elaboration of the Prussian 
Constitution had been perfected, though not 
without painful conflicts between the Chambers 
and the King. Frederick William had demanded 
many modifications, among others, the formation 
of the Upper Chamber with strong feudal ten- 
dencies, and the more complete acknowledgment 
of the various rights of the Crown. The Chambers 
were compelled to yield, as the King firmly de- 
clared that he would not take the oath on the 
chart if his demands were not granted. On the 
6th of February he took the oath, an event 
regarded by the public with indifference. The 
Prince of Prussia and several other members of 
the Royal Family were not present. The King 
barely took the trouble to conceal with what 
repugnance he ratified the Constitution, though 
framed under his own directions, and altered to 
suit his pleasure. He declared that he sanctioned 
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it in the hope of its being ere long revised more 
completely, and of course even more unfavourably 
to the rights of the Chambers. Prussia then 
entered on a phase of complete reaction against 
what was popularly called l The Conquests of 
1848/ a reaction which contributed in no slight 
measure to make German Liberalism hostile to 
Radowitz's policy. We have related above the 
circumstances in which that policy disastrously 
collapsed. 

Olmtitz was indeed a public defeat, overwhelming 
the sovereign with an unpopularity which, curiously 
enough, had the effect of diminishing that of the 
Prince of Prussia. The way in which the latter 
avoided public affairs could only tend to increase 
his future credit. He had the good fortune to 
be free from all responsibility for the policy of 
reaction rampant during the seven years that 
followed the Convention of Olmtitz. He could 
not regret the reconciliation with Austria, as he 
was conscious of Prussia's insufficient means of 
defence ; and the public were certainly in error 
when they believed that he had blamed his 
brother's submission. The truth is that the 
mobilisation of 1850 was a lesson he never 
forgot. He could admit the necessity of the 
act of submission at Olmtitz, but he resented it 
bitterly as an injury inflicted upon Prussia, the 
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infamy of which must some day be wiped out. 
On this point the Prince and the Liberal party 
were of one mind. Though starting from opposite 
directions, they could meet and form an alliance 
at the price of mutual concessions — the Prince 
in order to correct the military system, the 
Liberals in order to regain parliamentary im- 
munities. ' After the disaster of Olmutz,' says 
Ranke, ' military interests became of primary 
importance ; the wants of the army were more 
carefully considered ; plans of military reorganisa- 
tion could be more resolutely entertained/ 

This was indeed the ruling thought of the 
Prince of Prussia ; and to him it was that the 
King entrusted the direction of this all-important 
reform. The Prince threw all his energy into 
this work, which became later on the chief safe- 
guard of his policy and the cause of his success. 

At this period occurred the great crisis in the 
East, which gave rise to a serious difference 
between the King and his brother. The alliance 
of Prussia was solicited by both warlike parties — 
Russia on the one side ; on the other the two 
Western Powers, with whom Austria, up to a 
certain point, had made common cause. Frederick 
William was inclined towards Russia. He saw 
in the enterprise of the Emperor Nicolas, not 
a plan of conquest worthy of condemnation, but a 
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defence of Christian populations against Islamism. 
He thought it unseemly that Christian powers 
like France and England should make war with 
Turkey against another Christian power. He was 
further exasperated at the alliance of England with 
Napoleon III, in his eyes the very incarnation of 
Revolution. 

The Coup d'État of the 2nd of December, 
1851, did not receive the King's approbation. 
His Government rejoiced at the defeat of the 
Second Republic, and welcomed the indirect 
assistance which French reaction had given to 
reaction in other continental States. But though 
he profited by the events that took place in France 
to undermine the influence of German Liberalism, 
he did not lose sight of what might result from 
the return of the Bonaparte Family to power. 
He conceived a project, which he communicated 
to England, Austria, and Russia, of a quadruple 
alliance against Napoleon III. He wished the 
four powers to unite in defending the territorial 
division of Europe, and in refusing to acknowledge 
the Empire until its head solemnly promised to 
adhere to the treaties of 1815. 

This alliance was not formed, chiefly owing 
to English opposition. Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert were favourable to it, but their opinion 
did not prevail over the opposite views of Lord 
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Palmerston, who made haste to promise the 
support of England to the future Emperor of 
the French. Lord Palmerstons resignation re- 
sulted from this step ; but he soon returned 
to power when the conflict with Russia began. 
Alliance with France became a necessity to which 
the Court of St James's was not slow to yield. 

Frederick William, forever haunted by the 
recollection of the first French Empire, could 
not bring himself to give way to public opinion 
and to oppose Russia. At first he had suggested 
a treaty with the Sublime Porte, whereby the 
Sultan's Christian subjects should be placed, not 
under the exclusive protection of Russia, but 
under that of the United Christian Powers. 
Turkey declined this scheme, as involving the 
interference of Europe in her affairs, and England 
encouraged this refusal. Thus baffled, Frederick 
William retired to a policy of neutrality. That 
policy was all that the Czar demanded, but the 
two Western Powers invited Prussia to join them 
against Russia. The King had a presentiment 
that Napoleon III was eager to dissolve the 
Holy Alliance, in order to make war on its 
several members one by one, and to aggrandize 
himself by their defeat. Therefore, to escape 
the danger of future embroilments with France, 
he declared, through his Ambassador in London, 
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that he refused to join in the war against Russia, 
but that he would bind himself to absolute 
neutrality on the condition that England should 
guarantee the territorial state of the Prussian 
Monarchy, comprising the Principality of Neu- 
châtel, which had, since 1848, constituted itself 
a member of the Swiss Confederation. The 
English Cabinet replied to this proposition, as 
above mentioned, by requesting, jointly with 
France, that Prussia should take active measures 
of hostility against Russia. 

The King refused. The influence of the Court 
of St Petersburg prevailed in Berlin. Several 
men favourable to the Western Powers were re- 
moved from the Government. Bunsen, the Prus- 
sian Ambassador in London, a strong partisan of 
England, sent in his resignation. The Prince of 
Prussia himself was affected by the King's resolu- 
tion. Intimately connected with the English 
Court since his stay in London in 1848, he had 
carried on an active correspondence with Prince 
Albert, giving and receiving advice. It seems that 
he desired a policy more favourable to the Western 
Powers. He was of opinion that if Prussia were 
to side with France and England, the Czar would 
be more amenable to reason. He considered it 
a serious mistake, from the point of view of 
Prussian interests, to give up to Austria all the 
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advantages of an alliance with the Western Powers. 
Prussia, resigning herself to inaction, was thus 
again acknowledging the supremacy of her rival 
in Germany. His efforts to enforce his views were 
ineffectual ; the King formed his resolution, and 
dismissed many high officials, even some connected 
with the Ministry, without so much as consulting 
his brother a single time. The Prince, annoyed 
at being thus passed over, and placed in a false 
position with respect to the Court of London, 
left Berlin suddenly, with a show of displeasure, 
and withdrew to Baden-Baden. 

It was not long before the King learned how bad 
an impression had been produced in London by his 
decision, so strongly contrasting with his frequent 
protestations of sympathy and friendship for Eng- 
land. He thought it necessary to explain himself 
to the Queen, in a letter of the 24th of May, 1854. 
Queen Victoria answered in a strain of keen dis- 
pleasure, reproaching him with having dismissed 
the men most devoted to their King and country. 
' If such men/ the Queen wrote, * and in their 
number an affectionate brother, the heir to the 
throne, a prince in every respect noble and 
chivalrous, if all these distinguished characters 
are obliged to sever themselves from you at this 
momentous crisis, this surely is a symptom that 
ought to lead your Majesty to question yourself 
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as to whether the reason may not be found in the 
tenour of your own opinions/ 

Irritation against Prussia increased daily in 
France as in England. It reached its height in 
the autumn of 1854, when the Cabinet of Berlin 
threatened that of Vienna by declaring that 
Prussia would break the treaty concluded with 
Austria on the 20th of April, if she made 
common cause with France and England against 
Russia. The English Court seemed deeply im- 
pressed with the storm of opinion adverse to 
Prussia. Prince Albert wrote on the 24th of 
October, in great concern, to the Prince of 
Prussia : ' The exasperation in France and 
Great Britain is extreme/ he said. ' The atti- 
tude of Prussia is held to be the onlv obstacle 
to a prompt conclusion of the war. The re- 
establishment of Poland is spoken of in France 
and applauded in England. The army of 
Boulogne believes that it will march next 
year against Prussia/ Prince Albert then 
proceeds to show that the danger of a European 
War could only be avoided by Austria siding 
resolutely with the Western Powers. But it 
is Prussia that wishes to prevent this action 
of Austria, The more France will be obliged 
to exert herself in the struggle against Russia, 
the wider will be her claims after the war, and 
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England will not have the right to oppose them. 
Germany, as usual, will have to pay for every- 
body. Prince Albert, in making these sugges- 
tions to the Prince of Prussia, could not fail to 
believe that they would be ineffectual, as the 
Prince was deprived of all influence in Berlin, 
where Russian views reigned supreme. By a 
curious chance, Frederick William, unconscious 
of the ulterior results of his policy, was destined 
signally to lay the foundation of the good for- 
tune of his heir, who, after blaming that policy 
bitterly, derived from it, ten years later, the 
richest harvest. Russia paid for this welcome 
neutrality of Frederick William during the 
Crimean War, by taking a similar attitude 
during the War between 'Prussia and Austria 
in 1866. Austria, and not, as Prince Albert 
dreaded, Germany, paid the expenses of the 
Prussian neutrality of 1854 and 1855. 

These future events could not be foreseen when 
the Congress of Paris met to ratify the peace 
between Russia and the Western Powers, and 
to place Turkey on a new footing. England 
wished to exclude Prussia from the honours of 
the Congress, as she did not join in the dangers 
of the war ; the Cabinet of London looked more 
to its resentment than to its interest. He who 
was later on Prime Minister to the Prince of 
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Prussia declared subsequently that, if he had then 
been at the head of affairs, he would have pre- 
ferred Prussia to remain in the isolation England 
desired — an isolation that would have allowed her 
liberty of action in ulterior complications. The 
Prince of Prussia was not of that opinion at the 
time. The Powers, under the initiative of the 
Czar, agreed to invite Prussia to send plenipo- 
tentiaries to the Congress, as treaties were to be 
modified to which Prussia had been a consenting 
party. Nevertheless it was decided that this 
invitation should not be issued until the condi- 
tions of peace had been settled, and nothing 
further remained but to modify the treaties con- 
cerning Turkey. The Prince of Prussia, morti- 
fied by this partial exclusion of his country, wrote 
to Prince Albert in the hope of obtaining through 
his influence the abolition of this restriction. He 
was unsuccessful. The English Cabinet was afraid 
that the plenipotentiaries of Frederick William 
would be too zealous in the support of Russia. 
Prince Albert begged the Prince of Prussia not 
to insist on his demand. ' The Berlin element,' he 
wrote, ' would interfere with the negotiations of 
peace between England and Russia.' 

In spite of all, the Prince of Prussia continued 
to be on the most intimate terms with the British 
Court. These terms were about to realise the 
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matrimonial plans of both Royal Families. At 
the time when irritation against the Cabinet of 
Berlin had reached its highest pitch, Queen Victoria 
consented to the marriage of her eldest daughter, 
the Princess Royal of England, with Frederick 
William, the son of the Prince of Prussia. This 
union excited an explosion of anger in the English 
Press. The most violent articles were issued against 
Prussia and indirectly against Prince Albert, who 
was considered the promoter of this marriage with 
the nephew of a king who had shown himself so 
hostile to England. The formal engagement took 
place on the 29th of September 1855. The mar- 
riage was postponed, at first because of the war, 
and then because of the illness of Frederick William 
IV. As this illness continued, the marriage was 
at last celebrated at Windsor on the 25th January 
1858. By this alliance the Prince of Prussia had 
acquired connections that might be useful to his 
future policy. And as his exile in England had 
indirectly prepared the marriage of his son, so his 
campaign in Baden and the restoration of the Grand 
Duke Leopold, accomplished by his help, brought 
about the marriage of his daughter with the young 
Grand Duke Frederick of Baden. By this other 
union, celebrated in 1856, the future King of 
Prussia acquired a valuable ally in South Ger- 
many. The Court of Carlsruhe, until then 
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blindly devoted to Austria, gravitated henceforth 
towards Berlin, and separated its interests from 
those of the Courts of Munich, Stuttgart, and 
Darmstadt. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE REGENCY— 1857-1861 



illness of frederick william iv. — the prince of prussia takes 
over the government. — the feudal party opposed to a 

regency. — the prince of prussia and austria. support 

of the liberal party. — the prince is appointed regent. — 
resignation of the m anteuffel ministry. — liberal ministry 
of prince hohenzollern. — programme of the prince 
regent. — his opinion of the army and of foreign policy. 

— he condemns the policy of the cabinet of turin. his 

wavering policy during the italian war. he dreads 

napoleon's demands for compensation. — south germany 
favours austria. — prince regent in favour of preserving 
Austria's territorial limitations. — Austria refuses to 
concede to him tne command of the federal army. — the 
attitude of prussia hastens the settlement between 
france and austria. — the prince regent maintains his 
liberty of action. — italian unity revives the recollec- 
tions of 1848 in germany. — unitary movement in germany. — 
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of the army. — he foresees tne struggle with austria and 
france. — his opposition to the annexation of nice and 
savoy by france. — public opinion hostile to napoleon iii. — 
napoleon iii visits the prince regent at baden. — interview 
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of the emperor respecting tne territorial settlement of 
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prince regent promises to protect the german sovereigns 
in their possessions. allusion to the battle of 
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WATERLOO. HE OMITS TO MENTION AUSTRIA. — THE PRINCE 

REGENT AND THE EMPEROR OP AUSTRIA AT TEPLITZ. — 
INTERVIEW OP WARSAW. — THE PRINCE REGENT BLAMES THE 

REVOLUTIONARY POLICY OP ITALY. DEATH OP FREDERICK 

WILLIAM IV. 

The Prince of Prussia was not destined for long 

to remain a mere spectator of European events. 

In the month of October 1857, the King 

his brother was seized with a fit of apoplexy, and 

after a few weeks it became evident that the 

sovereign could never resume the direction of 

affairs. The Prussian Constitution had provided 

for this calamity by decreeing that the heir to 

the Throne should assume the Regency, if the 

reigning monarch be permanently incapacitated. 

This constitutional measure was violently opposed 

by the Feudal Party which dreaded, not without 

reason, that its influence would be diminished by 

a change of rulers. The hostility shown to the 

Prince by the Manteuffel administration and by 

those who surrounded the sick King, gave him 

once more the popularity which he had completely 

lost in 1848, and liberal opinion strongly and 

unanimously demanded the institution of the 

Regency. The Court, however, succeeded in 

adjourning this event. Maintaining the possibility 

of the King's recovery, the Ministry would not 

proceed further than to induce their sovereign to 

sign an ordinance by which he begged his 
vol 1 F 
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brother to replace him during his illness, in the 
exercise of Royal authority and conformably to 
his well-known intentions. 

The Prince accepted for the time being, 
though reluctantly, a position that obliged him 
to govern according to a system in many ways 
contrary to his ideas. Its foreign policy was 
more distasteful to him than its internal adminis- 
tration. The Liberals, desirous of German Unity, 
maintained vehemently that he ought to be raised 
to the Regency, because they believed that he 
was hostile to Austria. On this subject it is 
curious to note what Princess Melanie Metternich 
says in her Diary for April 1851. 'They say 
that the Prince of Prussia is not inclined to 
Austria, and that he makes no secret of his 
feelings/ And some months later she recorded in 
the same Diary a visit paid by Frederick William 
to the Austrian ex-chancellor at Johannisberg on 
the Rhine, adding : ' The Prince of Prussia would 
not land, but remained in the steamer under 
pretext of indisposition.' 

After having accepted three times in one year 
the prolongation of his powers as representative 
of the King, the Prince at last declared that he 
would not continue at the head of the Government, 
without receiving the title of Regent and the full 
independence accruing from that office. The Court 
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was compelled to submit. The King, of whom it 
was afterwards said that he was even then too 
ill to understand what was going on, was made 
to sign on the 7th of October 1858 an ordin- 
ance authorising the Prince of Prussia to assume 
the Government of the Kingdom, until such time 
as the King might again be equal to fulfil his 
Royal duties. On the 9th of October the 
Prince promulgated this ordinance, adding, so as 
to prove his constitutional sentiments, that he 
assumed the Regency agreeably to the King's 
order and to the terms of the constitution. The 
Chambers, convoked on the 20th of October, re- 
cognised the necessity of a Regency, and received 
the Prince's oath on the 26th of the same 
month. 

The Ministry of whom Manteuffel was the 
President were aware that the Regent would be 
little inclined to retain advisers whom he con- 
sidered too feeble to inaugurate a new policy. 
They were accustomed to derive their ideas from 
the Feudal or Courtly Party, and blindly to 
follow its directions, and that was precisely the 
Party of whom the Prince had most to complain 
since 1848. On the other hand, the Regent felt 
that it was necessary to give some satisfaction 
to the Liberal and Parliamentary Party which 
had contributed so powerfully to the formation of 
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the Regency. His adversaries made a final effort 
of resistance by preventing the Ministry from 
sending in their resignation. Instead of taking 
the hints, of which the Regent was not sparing, 
the Ministry formally declared that they thought 
their duty to Prince and country required them 
not to resign their functions. 

This step gave the Regent no choice but to 
dismiss them himself. He announced on the 5th 
of November to Herr von Manteuffel that he 
had sent orders to Prince Anthony of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen to come to Berlin and to 
undertake the formation of a new Cabinet. In 
this Ministry were seen several well known 
members of the Old Liberal Party. The new 
Council of Ministers met for the first time on 
the 8th of November. On this occasion the 
Regent delivered a speech which we may describe 
as a real programme of his Reign. It was made 
public without delay and with the greatest 
effect. The experience of the past, such was the 
tenour of his words, enforced the necessity of 
improving certain things. It would be necessary 
to counteract the tendency to excessive orthodoxy, 
so injurious to the Evangelical Church and so 
powerful a cause of hypocrisy. It would be 
equally necessary to respect the constitutional 
rights of the Church of Rome, while not allowing: 
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her power to become excessive. The Regent 
further stated that reforms were needful in the 
Army, requiring peace and money. 'It would 
be an absurd mistake/ he said, 'to make a 
show of a military organisation which would not, 
at the decisive moment, realise the national ex- 
pectations.' Concluding his discourse by alluding 
to foreign policy, he drew up the following 
programme : that it was essential to entertain 
friendly relations with the great Powers without 
yielding to foreign influence and without being 
prematurely fettered by treaties. ' In Germany,' 
he asserted, ' Prussia must make moral conquests, 
and must give a good example by passing 
salutary laws at home, and by such means of 
national union as were found in the Zollverein.' 

Public opinion received on the whole the 
Regent's first acts with approbation. The Con- 
servative party was reassured by his statement 
that he would not break entirely with the past ; 
and the Liberal party consoled itself for the few 
concessions made by hoping that the Regency 
would inaugurate a national German and unitary 
policy. What the Regent had said about military 
reforms and foreign policy seemed to denote the 
conception of vast schemes for the future. What 
were in reality the Regent's ideas as to his 
footing with his neighbours ? His residence in 
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England, and his close friendship with the Prince 
Consort, inclined him to that Power. During 
the Crimean War he had shown little favour to 
Russia. On the other hand, he had no lively- 
sympathy for Austria, though not applauding, 
at least at that epoch, either the cabals of the 
Court of Turin or the conduct of the Emperor 
Napoleon, by whom those cabals were fostered. In 
a letter written to Prince Albert in the month of 
February 1859, he censures explicitly the Franco- 
Sardinian projects. Denouncing any connivance 
at them, he says : * The form of government is 
merely a pretext for war; the real cause is 
Sardinia's consuming desire for aggrandizement. 
Can an impartial government assist such an 
undertaking ? The Right of Nations condemns 
such theories. Napoleon III desires to break 
the Treaties of 1815 ; the other States must 
declare that they will support those Treaties.' As 
regards Prussia, the Regent finds her in this 
dilemma : " Either to suffer Austria to be crushed, 
and later on to share her fate, or else to see 
her victorious, and in consequence eclipsing Prussia 
in Germany."' 

The Regent had good reasons for writing thus. 
At that epoch, Napoleon III entrusted the 
Marquis Pepoli, an Italian patriot, related to him 
and to Prince Anthony of Hohenzollern, with a 
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confidential mission to that Prince, who, as the 
reader may remember, was then President of the 
Prussian Ministry. He bade him inform the 
Prince that he was going to assist Italy in her 
struggle against Austria. This war ought to be 
acceptable to Prussia. France would not oppose 
her if she desired to make acquisitions in North 
Germany. These overtures were rejected by the 
Regent, who did not doubt that Napoleon would 
later on ask for compensation at the expense of 
Prussia and Germany. Fully alive to the danger 
of an alliance either with France or with Austria, 
the Regent pursued, during the war of 1859, a 
vacillating policy. 

The Liberal and Unitary Party in Prussia 
and North Germany, and even Prince Anthony 
of Hohenzollern, desired the Regent to seize the 
occasion of making common cause with France 
and Italy against Austria, and of following up 
the defeat of their rival by the foundation of a 
German Empire under the sceptre of Prussia. 
Though he used these aspirations for the benefit 
of his future schemes, the Regent was too wary 
to yield to them at that moment. 

Prussia would, in truth, not have found any 
ally but France in a campaign against Austria. 
England favoured the hopes of Italy. As to 
South Germany, where sovereigns and subjects 
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were alike devoted to Austria, it would have 
accused Prussia of degrading herself as a tool in 
the hands of France, and of being guilty of 
treason against the Confederate States. Germany 
would have been divided into two hostile camps, 
and the responsibility of causing so disastrous a 
division would have fallen on the Prince Regent. 
These considerations are more than sufficient to 
explain the conflicting measures and propositions 
of the Cabinet of Berlin. It desired to maintain 
Austrian territory in its integrity, and yet it 
expected Austria to renounce those treaties on 
which her influence in Italy was founded. It 
desired to have command over the Federal Forces, 
but independently of the orders of the German 
Diet. These various wishes were difficult to 
conciliate. The negotiations to which they gave 
rise were profitable to the operations of the 
French and Italian Armies against Austria. 

Nevertheless, the Regent was serious in his 
intention of defending the territorial position of 
Austria, as defined by the Treaties of 1815. He 
asked and obtained from the Chambers a large 
vote of credit for the mobilisation of the Prussian 
Army. He proposed at the Diet of Francfort the 
mobilisation of the Federal Army. He announced 
in London and St Petersburg his intention of 
offering his armed mediation to the belligerents. 
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Austria at that moment had just lost the battle 
of Solferino ; the Cabinet of Berlin might well 
have thought her disposed to come to terms. 
Undoubtedly Austria was willing, but she wished 
Prussia to be entirely on her side. She expected 
Prussia to abandon the project of mediation, little 
favoured in London and St Petersburg, to take 
the command of the united Prussian and Federal 
forces, and to draw up in a threatening line on the 
French frontiers. In short, the Cabinet of 
Vienna desired to transfer the scene of war to 
the banks of the Rhine, with the secret intention 
of bringing about the downfall of the French 
Empire, and the restoration of the Legitimate 
Monarchy. 

We may doubt if the Prince Regent would 
ever have conceded these demands, even if he 
could thereby have secured for Prussia that 
supremacy in the Germanic Body he so much 
desired. The Prussian Army was not at that 
time sufficiently organised for a great war with 
France ; and Russia, as she had threatened, would 
have operated on the eastern frontier of Prussia 
a diversion favourable to France. However this 
might be, Austria would not grant the Regent 
supreme command over the Federal Army, nor 
would she permit him to act independently of 
herself and of the Diet. Threatened with the 
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loss of Lombardy and of her influence in Italy, 
and with the destruction by Prussia of her 
supremacy in Germany, she preferred the former 
alternative as the lesser evil, and opened negotia- 
tions with Napoleon III. This sovereign, pro- 
foundly distrustful of Prussia, deemed the risks 
of a prolonged conflict greater than its advantages. 
He accepted the truce offered by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, and waived for the time his 
claims on the Adriatic Provinces of Italy. These 
considerations brought about the signature of the 
preliminaries to the Peace of Villafranca. They 
were the prelude of Italian Unity and of the 
Austro-Prussian conflict in Germany. 

The belligerents fell on Prussia for excuse 
and recrimination. Napoleon III, addressing the 
Corps Législatif, was able to assert that had he 
continued hostilities he would have found himself 
in the presence of the Prussian mediator, whose 
actions could not be other than unfavourable to 
French interests. In a similar strain the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, haranguing his Army, was justified 
in declaring that he had counted in vain on 
the assistance of his ' oldest and most natural ally/ 
and that * his friends had imposed heavier 
conditions upon him than his enemies.' \ 

During the Italian crisis the Regent \had 
carried out a part of the programne he pad 
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sketched for his foreign policy, as we mentioned 
above. He had not tied his hands. He had 
kept himself free from any entanglement or en- 
gagement. To tell the truth, he had also been 
compelled to sacrifice no small portion of his 
legitimist convictions that attached him to the 
Treaties of 1815, which had been in a great 
measure reversed by the redistribution of Italy 
following the defeat of Austria. If he had 
alienated the sympathies of that Power, France 
and Italy had no cause to complain of his conduct. 
Even the experiences and lessons taught by 
the Italian campaign to military science, were 
so useful and valuable for the reformation of the 
Prussian Armv, that he was not slow to derive 
full benefit from them. 

The war and the triumph of Italian aspirations 
roused a mighty echo in Germany. The recol- 
lections of 1848 and of the work performed by 
the Parliament of Francfort, and the intense 
longing for National Unity were everywhere 
discernible. Liberalism, united to these Unitary 
views, again turned towards Prussia. It con- 
stituted a vast association under the name of 
* National- Verein/ whose object was to bring 
forth a Federative State under the direction 
of Prussia and to the exclusion of Austria. The 
Prussian Ministry, directed by the Prince of 
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Hohenzollern and Herr Rudolph von Auerswald, 
an intimate friend and associate of the Regent, 
shared at heart all the ideas of the 'National- 
Verein.' But it was too soon to seek to realise 
them ; the time had not come to break with 
Austria, nor to attack the Secondary States, 
who were beginning to fear the patriotic agitation 
and to accuse the Prussian Government of 
fomenting sedition. The Prince Regent desired 
his Ministers to be prudent, and, in consequence, 
they assumed a reserved demeanour towards the 
advances of the Unitary Party. Above all things 
he wished to make the military power of Prussia 
more efficient and imposing. 

On the 12th of January 1860, the Prince Regent 
expressed himself as follows : ' A [question of 
extreme importance requires the attention of the 
Government and of the Parliament. The ex- 
perience of the last ten years, during which we 
have frequently had occasion to appeal to the 
armed force of the country, has shown more 
and more clearly numerous shortcomings, which 
it is my duty and privilege to correct, and I 
request your constitutional support of measures 
calculated to increase the defensive powers of the 
country.' Such was the official announcement of 
that question of military reorganisation which, 
faintly supported, and at times even opposed by 
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Austria at that moment had just lost the battle 
of Solferino; the Cabinet of Berlin might well 
have thought her disposed to come to terms. 
Undoubtedly Austria was willing, but she wished 
Prussia to be entirely on her side. She expected 
Prussia to abandon the project of mediation, little 
favoured in London and St Petersburg, to take 
the command of the united Prussian and Federal 
forces, and to draw up in a threatening line on the 
French frontiers. In short, the Cabinet of 
Vienna desired to transfer the scene of war to 
the banks of the Rhine, with the secret intention 
of bringing about the downfall of the French 
Empire, and the restoration of the Legitimate 
Monarchy. 

We may doubt if the Prince Regent would 
ever have conceded these demands, even if he 
could thereby have secured for Prussia that 
supremacy in the Germanic Body he so much 
desired. The Prussian Army was not at that 
time sufficiently organised for a great war with 
France ; and Russia, as she had threatened, would 
have operated on the eastern frontier of Prussia 
a diversion favourable to France. However this 
might be, Austria would not grant the Regent 
supreme command over the Federal Army, nor 
would she permit him to act independently of 
herself and of the Diet. Threatened with the 
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loss of Lombardy and of her influence in Italy, 
and with the destruction by Prussia of her 
supremacy in Germany, she preferred the former 
alternative as the lesser evil, and opened negotia- 
tions with Napoleon III. This sovereign, pro- 
foundly distrustful of Prussia, deemed the risks 
of a prolonged conflict greater than its advantages. 
He accepted the truce offered by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, and waived for the time his 
claims on the Adriatic Provinces of Italy. These 
considerations brought about the signature of the 
preliminaries to the Peace of Villafranca. They 
were the prelude of Italian Unity and of the 
Austro-Prussian conflict in Germany. 

The belligerents fell on Prussia for excuse 
and recrimination. Napoleon III, addressing the 
Corps Législatif, was able to assert that had he 
continued hostilities he would have found himself 
in the presence of the Prussian mediator, whose 
actions could not be other than unfavourable to 
French interests. In a similar strain the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, haranguing his Army, was justified 
in declaring that he had counted in vain on 
the assistance of his ' oldest and most natural ally/ 
and that ' his friends had imposed heavier 
conditions upon him than his enemies.' 

During the Italian crisis the Regent had 
carried out a part of the programne he had 
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sketched for his foreign policy, as we mentioned 
above. He had not tied his hands. He had 
kept himself free from any entanglement or en- 
gagement. To tell the truth, he had also been 
compelled to sacrifice no small portion of his 
legitimist convictions that attached him to the 
Treaties of 1815, which had been in a great 
measure reversed by the redistribution of Italy 
following the defeat of Austria. If he had 
alienated the sympathies of that Power, France 
and Italy had no cause to complain of his conduct. 
Even the experiences and lessons taught by 
the Italian campaign to military science, were 
so useful and valuable for the reformation of the 
Prussian Armv, that he was not slow to derive 
full benefit from them. 

The war and the triumph of Italian aspirations 
roused a mighty echo in Germany. The recol- 
lections of 1848 and of the work performed by 
the Parliament of Francfort, and the intense 
longing for National Unity were everywhere 
discernible. Liberalism, united to these Unitary 
views, again turned towards Prussia. It con- 
stituted a vast association under the name of 
* National- Verein/ whose object was to bring 
forth a Federative State under the direction 
of Prussia and to the exclusion of Austria. The 
Prussian Ministry, directed by the Prince of 
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Hohenzollern and Herr Rudolph von Auerswald, 
an intimate friend and associate of the Regent, 
shared at heart all the ideas of the 'National- 
Verein.' But it was too soon to seek to realise 
them ; the time had not come to break with 
Austria, nor to attack the Secondary States, 
who were beginning to fear the patriotic agitation 
and to accuse the Prussian Government of 
fomenting sedition. The Prince Regent desired 
his Ministers to be prudent, and, in consequence, 
they assumed a reserved demeanour towards the 
advances of the Unitary Party. Above all things 
he wished to make the military power of Prussia 
more efficient and imposing. 

On the 12th of January 1860, the Prince Regent 
expressed himself as follows : 'A [question of 
extreme importance requires the attention of the 
Government and of the Parliament. The ex- 
perience of the last ten years, during which we 
have frequently had occasion to appeal to the 
armed force of the country, has shown more 
and more clearly numerous shortcomings, which 
it is my duty and privilege to correct, and I 
request your constitutional support of measures 
calculated to increase the defensive powers of the 
country.' Such was the official announcement of 
that question of military reorganisation which, 
faintly supported, and at times even opposed by 
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the Liberal Party, led by degrees to the com- 
plete severance of the Regent and that faction, 
and finally to the constitutional conflict in which 
the Prussian Parliamentary system was wrecked, 
and which ended in facilitating the execution of 
Prussia's designs of aggrandizement and supremacy 
in Germany. 

It is not to be doubted that the Regent fore- 
saw that from the fulfilment of his plans would 
result, sooner or later, a terrific struggle with 
Austria and with France. A thousand occasions 
proved how much he distrusted the latter country. 
Though he undoubtedly sacrificed some of his 
Legitimist ideas when he acquiesced in the annex- 
ation of the Italian Duchies to Sardinia ; yet, on 
the other hand, he joined with England in con- 
demning the project of ceding Nice to France. 
He did not think this concession justified, as 
Napoleon had not carried out his programme of 
wresting the whole of Italy from the grasp of 
Austria. On the 4th of March he wrote to 
Prince Albert that * it was essential to be united 
in opposition to this concession/ and that * Prussia 
was peculiarly concerned in it, as France would 
later on be almost sure to claim the left banks 
of the Rhine as she was now claiming the 
Maritime Alps, under pretext of drawing her 
defensive line.' In the same epistle he re- 
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proached the Italian sovereigns with not having 
made in time the reforms required by their 
subjects. * Their fall will result from their 
remissness. May their example open the eyes 
of many German potentates, who are daily grow- 
ing blinder and blinder ! ' It would seem, from 
the events that followed, that this warning was 
meant to apply to their opposition to Prussia's 
unitary policy, as their internal administration 
was for the greater part as liberal and pro- 
gressive as that of Prussia herself. 

Public opinion in Germany, which had been 
favourable to Napoleon III when he was fighting 
with Austria, became hostile to him the moment 
the question of the annexation of Nice was 
mooted. So rapid was the increase of this feeling, 
that Napoleon became alarmed, and was eager to 
appease the public mind by a personal explanation 
with the Regent. The Emperor had often 
announced his intention of visiting Frederick 
William IV, when that sovereign was still at the 
head of affairs. Shortly before his illness, Prince 
Jerome Napoleon repaired to Berlin, but he was 
not received with much cordiality by the Court. 
Nevertheless influences were at work to bring 
about an understanding with the Emperor of the 
French. The arbitration exercised by Napoleon 
in favour of Prussia on the subject of the Canton 
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of Neuchâtel gave some weight to these influences ; 
Herr von Bismarck, Minister at Francfort, and 
Herr von Manteuffel, President of the Council, 
were inclined to the Emperor's cause. The 
King's illness put off the intended visit. At 
Napoleon's request, a meeting at last took place 
between him and the Prince Regent at Baden- 
Baden. 

This interview excited a certain distrust in the 
various German Courts. They suspected the wiles 
of Napoleon III, and were anxious to know how 
the Regent would receive his dangerous advances. 
They remembered the interview at Plombières 
between Count Cavour and the Emperor. In 
order to dispel fears from which Austria might 
derive advantage by appealing to the spirit of 
patriotism, the Regent invited all the confederate 
sovereigns to meet at Baden while the Emperor 
was there. 

We know the details of the interview from the 
published correspondence of Prince Albert. The 
Emperor, on setting out for Baden, had given up 
all thoughts of war. Yet he hoped to make 
the Regent agree to a revision of territory 
advantageous to France, and to accept compensa- 
tion for Prussia in Germany, while Austria would 
be gratified by a large portion of the Principalities 
of the Danube. He had relied on the consent of 
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Russia to this last scheme. But a few days 
before his departure, he was informed that the 
Court of St Petersburg was strongly opposed to 
it, and therefore he was obliged to relinquish that 
part of his plan. 

The interview with the Prince Regent took 
place on the 16th of June 1860. The Emperor 
declared that the object of his visit was to 
guarantee his pacific intentions, and to dispel the 
suspicion of the Germans that he had designs on 
their country. He declared that the annexation 
of Nice and Savoy was an exceptional acqui- 
sition, acquired under peculiar circumstances. At 

the commencement of the Italian War he had 
informed King Victor Emmanuel that an increase 
of the Kingdom of Sardinia would involve the 
annexation by France of those provinces. 

The Prince Regent agreed that the Emperor 
was correct in supposing Germany unfavourable 
towards him, and he proceeded to explain the 
cause of that disposition. The nation and the 
Governments were surprised to learn the existence 
of a Treaty with King Victor Emmanuel, when 
they had relied all along on the Manifesto of 
Milan, and on the assurance that France would 
not require any extension of territory. Germany 
had been greatly agitated by the events that 
followed, above all by the active part taken by 
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France in the campaign, and by the Emperor 
himself being at the head of the troops. 

Napoleon again protested that his intentions 
were friendly, and he asked what was required to 
pacify the public. The Regent replied that it 
would be easy. The German sovereigns were all 
assembled at Baden, the Emperor need only repeat 
to them what he had said, and Germany would 
immediately feel assured that France would not 
disturb her peace. Napoleon having also com- 
plained that the English Press accused him of 
projecting invasions of Belgium and England, the 
Regent replied that the language of the French 
Press had given rise to such rumours. 

When this interview had terminated, the Regent 
acquainted the German sovereigns with its tenour. 
They all of them had successive audiences with the 
Emperor, and he asserted again and again his 
peaceful intentions and his friendship for Germany. 
Finally, to impart solemnity to this improvised 
congress, and to overcome the suspicions harboured 
against him, the Regent arranged a meeting of all 
the sovereigns at Baden. For this event he chose 
the 18th of June, the anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo, and he was careful to remind them of 
that date. 'Whatever the dangers may be/ he 
said, * that may soouer or later threaten Germany, 

on this day that reminds us of a memorable 
vol 1 g 
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victory, I repeat willingly before this august 
assembly that I consider it the duty of Prussia's 
internal as well as of her foreign policy to defend 
the territory of our Fatherland, as well as that of 
each individual sovereign. I shall not allow myself 
to be deterred by anything from the fulfilment of 
this duty, not even by the fact that I differ on 
certain questions from some of my confederates. 
No doubt must remain as to the sincerity of my 
efforts to concentrate the forces of the German 
people for salutary and united action. But these 
efforts shall never tend to sever the links that join 
the many German States.' 

These words implied on the part of the Regent 
the solemn promise not to allow foreign invaders 
to intrude on Federal soil, and also not to seek 
Prussia's aggrandizement at the cost of the 
Confederate Princes. They gave rise to his being 
bitterly reproached later on, when the course of 
events and the development of Prussian policy led 
him, as King of Prussia, to deviate from the 
declarations of Baden. For the time, his speech 
had the desired effect. The Princes were less 
apprehensive than when they arrived. Never- 
theless, the adherents of the Court of Vienna 
remarked that Austria was not mentioned in the 
Regent's oration. The King of Wurtemberg 
thought well to rectify this omission by drawing 
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attention to the misunderstanding between the two 
great Powers ; ' and/ he added, ' the rulers of the 
Minor States are ready to offer their services to 
bring about an agreement between Austria and 
Prussia, especially on the subject of the military 
constitution of the Confederation.' When they 
separated, with assurances of peace and good will, 
the result of their meeting was greatly to allay 
the national anxiety. 

The interview of Baden was followed in the 
month of July by the interview of Teplitz, between 
the Regent and the Emperor of Austria. The 
former gave an account of the events of Baden 
and discussed a plan of Federal Reform, which 
Francis Joseph seemed inclined to establish on the 
basis of a division of supremacy between Prussia 
and Austria. The interview of Teplitz preceded 
that of Warsaw, mentioned by Queen Victoria 
in her Journal for the month of September. After 
their visit to Coburg, the Queen and Prince 
Albert were accompanied by the Regent to the 
Belgian frontier. ' During the journey,' the Queen 
writes : * the Regent spoke of his intended visit 
to Warsaw, where he will meet the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia. He says he is determined 
not to bind himself in any respect.' This meeting, 
accordingly, had only negative results* The 
Regent and Francis Joseph came to Warsaw 
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with views of leaguing themselves against 
Napoleon III, whereas Alexander II, the Emperor 
of Russia, faithful to his promises made at 
Stuttgart in 1857, desired a close alliance with 
France, though not without the participation of 
Prussia and Austria. This union implied the 
isolation of England, to which the Regent was 
opposed, and Francis Joseph seemed to share his 
opinion. The policy of England with respect to 
Italy, was, however, distasteful to Prussia. 
Following the example of France, Austria and 
Russia, the Cabinet of Berlin issued a note on 
the 13th of October, blaming the invasion of the 
Papal States and of the Kingdom of Naples by 
the Sardinian forces. In contradiction of the 
views expressed by the three Powers, Lord John 
Russell, on the 27th of October, five days after the 
meeting at Warsaw, expressed his complete 
approval of Cavour's policy, and declared that the 
censure of the other great Powers was without 
foundation. The Regent, on his return from 
Warsaw, expressed himself with great bitterness 
about the English dispatch, which he described 
as a 'hard morsel to swallow,' and he wrote to 
Prince Albert that if England entertained 
principles so subversive of the law of nations, it 
would be impossible to act jointly with her. 
Nevertheless, two years afterwards, Prussia was 
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obliged to recognise accomplished facts and the 
new Kingdom of Italy, as England, France and 
Russia had already done. 

In the night of the 31st of December 1860 to 
the 1st of January 1861, Frederick William IV died, 
and the Prince Regent ascended the throne. 



CHAPTER V 

WILLIAM THE KING.— ACCESSION TO THE THRONE.— 
CONFLICT WITH THE PARLIAMENT.— DISSEN- 
SIONS WITH AUSTRIA.— 1861-1863 

THE NEW KING NOT VERY POPULAR. — HE FORSAKES THE LIBERAL 
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ONATION AT KONIGSBERG. — OPPOSITION OF THE LIBERALS TO 

MILITARY REORGANISATION. — BISMARCK APPOINTED MINISTER. 

HIS ANTECEDENTS. — THE GOVERNMENT CLASHES WITH THE 
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The accession of William the First did not 
excite the same enthusiasm as his nomination, 
three years previously, to the Regency. The 
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King, both by his character and his habits, showed 
little liking for what is commonly considered 
popularity. He knew the fickleness of the 
multitude, and was on his guard against it. He 
had slight sympathy with the Liberal Party, 
which he considered anti-monarchical. He had 
assuredly every intention of keeping the oath 
he had taken on the Constitution when appointed 
Regent. But he had already discovered that his 
plans of military reform, the very keystone of his 
political system, would meet with stubborn 
opposition in the Chambers. This discovery 
seemed to put him on his guard against the 
Liberal Party. His first acts as King betrayed 
these feelings. 

When the King found himself invested with 
the plenitude of royal power, he developed by 
degrees his views on Government. In his 
speeches and in his private conversation, in short, 
on every occasion, he announced his intention of 
defending his royal prerogatives against Parlia- 
mentary encroachments. He would not violate 
the declarations made when he assumed the 
Regency, but he would riot grant the Parliament 
more than the right of assisting in legislation, 
and he would certainly not suffer it to take part 
in the Government. To give these ideas a sort of 
solemn consecration, he resolved to be crowned at 
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Kônigsberg, the town in which the first King of 
Prussia celebrated his coronation in 1701. Since 
that date, no similar ceremony had taken place, 
the Kings of Prussia having been satisfied with 
receiving the oaths and homage of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Three Estates. The King 
explained the importance he attached to this rite. 
He meant to imply by it that he owed his crown 
to God alone. And in order to emphasize this 
faith on the day of the ceremony, he took the 
crown from the altar and placed it himself on his 
head. 

His subjects were not slow to observe that 
this concentration of power in his hands was to 
be the means of accomplishing the chief object he 
had in view — the creation of a powerful army, the 
necessary upholder of the new grandeur of Prussia. 
This was the subject that soon brought about the 
conflict with the Liberals. On both sides certain 
illusions had been entertained. The King in 
choosing some of his advisers from the ranks of 
the Liberal Party, had hoped to gain it over more 
easily to his plans of military reform. The 
Liberals thought that if Prussia were made a 
model constitutional State, the rest of Germany 
would spontaneously submit to her supremacy. 
That was the reason of their opposition to military 
reorganisation, an opposition which increased until 
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it produced a split. The Liberals wished to cut 
down credit, to diminish the length of service. 
The King objected to an organisation which would 
cost little, but which would be unable to rival the 
greatest armies in Europe. He anticipated the 
sanction of Parliament for the formation of new 
regiments. The Chamber of Deputies refused to 
agree to expenses already incurred. The conflict 
waxed hotter. The Liberal Ministry was unable 
to shake the resolution of the majority, and the 
King sought for help in another quarter. 

The impartial historian must confess that one 
of the greatest qualities of King William is the 
discernment with which he selected the men most 
suited to carry out his plans. He had already 
placed General von Roon at the head of the Min- 
istry of War to reorganise the Army. He had 
already discovered in General von Moltke the 
strategist he wanted to elaborate the plans of 
future campaigns. At this epoch he took from 
the Federal Party the statesman, whom alone 
he deemed equal to the task of breaking Parlia- 
mentary opposition, and of triumphantly crushing 
all resistance to his schemes of aggrandizement. 
This statesman was Herr von Bismarck. 

The King was not unacquainted with Bismarck; 
on the contrary, he was fully aware of the political 
ideas of him to whom he w r as about to entrust the 
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direction of affairs. The future Minister made 
his first appearance in public life as Deputy of 
his Province ; in 1847, in the General Diet of 
Berlin, he was one of the leaders of the Feudal 
and Conservative Party. King William, then 
Prince of Prussia and Member of the Diet, was 
able to watch him at his work. Bismarck spoke 
and voted against all measures tending to augment 
the rights of the Assembly and of the Nation ; 
he proved himself the ardent champion of royal 
prerogative. After the troubles of March, in 
the Diet of 1848, he was one of the few opposers 
of the laws that created a Constitution. Without 
being a member of the National Assembly of 
Prussia, he sided with the extreme Right, and 
systematically opposed Liberalism and Democracy. 
He fought for the rights of the Crown in the 
Second Chamber in 1849, an act of courage 
that might have brought him into great danger 
at that epoch. In short, whenever there was a 
contest between the authority of the Chamber 
and that of the Crown, his voice and his vote 
were invariably enlisted in the cause of the latter. 
The King was able to gather with equal cer- 
tainty from Bismarck's past what were his views 
on foreign policy. As he declared in later years, 
he was Prussian before he was German, that is to 
say, he postponed the interests of Germany to 
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those of the Prussian Dynasty. In 1849, as 
deputy, he voted against the address offering 
the Imperial Crown to Frederick William ; he did 
not wish the King to receive it from the hands 
of the Democracy. Some months later he opposed 
the plan of Federal Union conceived by Radowitz, 
as it made the will of the King of Prussia 
subservient to that of a multitude of petty Princes, 
more or less hostile. By the same concatenation 
of ideas he was led to approve of the convention 
of Olmlitz. He declared openly that Austria was 
a German Power, and that Germany ought to be 
governed by her two great Monarchies. At the 
same time he scouted the plan of the Liberals 
who wished to make Prussia play the part in 
Germany that Piedmont was playing in Italy. 
He entered the diplomatic career in 1851, and 
represented Prussia for eight years in the German 
Diet of Francfort. His correspondence throughout 
this period, was placed before King William who 
could thereby trace the evolution of his opinions 
on German and European affairs. He who had 
been the defender of the convention of Olmlitz 
was now the stern adversary of Austria, with 
whom he thought reconciliation impossible. In 
numerous and ample memoranda Bismarck proved 
the necessity of resisting Austria and the secondary 
States, so eager to diminish the power of Prussia. 
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He wished the Court of Berlin to pursue an entirely- 
independent policy, inspired only by her interests, 
renouncing all prejudices of conservative legiti- 
macy, making common cause with whatever 
might be useful in forwarding her schemes. 
From Francfort he made frequent journeys to 
Paris. These journeys were sometimes under- 
taken for his own pleasure, and sometimes for the 
execution of diplomatic missions. He had the art 
of making himself welcome to the Court of the 
Tuileries. As we mentioned above, it had been 
his endeavour to bring about a closer friendship 
between Napoleon III and Frederick William IV. 
When the Prince of Prussia was appointed 
Regent, and the Manteuffel Ministry was defeated, 
Bismarck thought for a time that he would be 
involved in the collapse of the Feudal Party. 
He was fully prepared to retire into private life, 
when he received an order from the Regent, 
appointing him Prussian Ambassador at St 
Petersburg. Was not that an unmistakable sign 
that the ideas developed in his Francfort 
memoranda displeased neither the Regent nor the 
Liberal Ministry ? From his new post in Russia 
he had the satisfaction of corresponding with Herr 
von Schleinitz, successor to Manteuffel, on German 
affairs. His dispatch of the 12th of May 1859, 
concluded with the assertion that ' Prussia's 
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unfavourable position in the Federal Diet was an 
evil that must be stopped sooner or later with fire 
and sword/ He protested in other letters against 
the scruples that hampered Prussia's actions, 
against the excessive regard to conservative 
interests. He pleaded for an alliance with France 
and Russia; he no longer rejected the idea that 
the people might be represented in the Confedera- 
tion; he no longer feared to show his sympathy 
with the aspirations for German Unity. Bismarck 
was appointed Ambassador in Paris in 1862, and 
with views such as these he could not be coldly 
received by Napoleon III. We cannot help 
believing that King William designed him for this 
post in order to advance projects, for which the 
help of the Emperor of the French was indispens- 
able. 

Thus, when he was appointed by the King 
President of the Cabinet, in September 1862, his 
antecedents proved him to be a man who, in 
internal policy, would defend royal prerogative 
against the Parliament, and who, in foreign policy, 
would seek to gain for Prussia the first rank in 
Germany, even at the expense of a contest with 
Austria and of an alliance with her enemies. 

It is important to bear this point in mind, so 
as to form an exact judgment of the reign of 
William the First, and to discern what share 
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in leading events belonged to the Sovereign and 
what to the Minister. The conception of the 
diplomatic and military contest with Austria 
belongs to the King, and its execution to 
Bismarck, Moltke and Roon. 

The Chamber of Deputies was the first obstacle 
to be overcome, and with that Chamber a con- 
flict immediately arose, lasting over four years. 
To its persistent refusal to sanction the necessary 
expenses for the new military formations, Bismarck 
opposed the votes of the Upper Chamber, entirely 
devoted to the Crown. When the Budget was 
rejected, a Royal Decree appeared, fixing it at 
the same amount as the Budget that had last 
been voted. Stormy debates were interrupted 
by sudden prorogations. The refractory Chamber 
was punished by dissolution. The electors did 
not give way, nor did the determination of 
Bismarck, fortified by the support of the King. 
When the Chamber tried to move the King by 
throwing all the blame on the Minister, William 
declared that Bismarck had simply carried out 
his orders. He turned a deaf ear to the com- 
plaints of the Chamber, and reproached it for its 
aggressions on royal prerogative. The pamphlets 
and newspapers of that date bear witness to the 
unpopularity under which the King and his 
Minister then laboured. All personal intercourse 
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between the sovereign and the Chamber had 
ceased. Their communications were carried on 
by letters and messages. He refused to receive 
the deputations that were sent to lay before 
him the addresses of the Chamber. He even 
ceased to have his replies countersigned by a 
Minister, so as to dispel the thought that any 
decision was taken that did not emanate from 
the King alone. At last, in order to crush the 
agitation kept up throughout the country by 
the Liberal Press, a Royal Ordinance placed all 
newspapers under the control of a censor, a step 
that seems imitated from the Imperial Legisla- 
tion of 1852 in France. 

Though engaged in this fray with the Par- 
liament, the King did not lose sight of his foreign 
policy. Prussian diplomacy was preparing the 
isolation of Austria. The King's relations with 
the Russian Court were very cordial. The old 
friendship of Alexander II for his uncle was in- 
creased by the attitude of Prussia during the 
Polish Insurrection of 1863. In opposition to 
public opinion, Prussia had then concluded a treaty 
by which the troops of either power were author- 
ised to pursue the insurgents across the frontiers. 
As to the English Court, the King had possessed 
in the Prince Consort a firm friend of the cause of 
Prussia in Germany ; and the marriage of the 
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Crown Prince of Prussia with the Queen's eldest 
daughter strengthened a friendship that survived 
the death of Prince Albert, and found support in 
the leaders of the great Parliamentary parties. 

The King, inspired more by his interests than 
by his personal inclinations, had also obtained a 
very good footing with Napoleon III. The 
system of Free Trade, inaugurated in France by 
the Commercial Treaty with England, brought 
France nearer to Prussia, whose Douanes were 
managed much on the same principles, which had 
also been imparted to the Zollverein, a creation 
of Prussia. Austria, who perceived too late the 
mistake she had made in allowing the Zollverein 
to pass under the dominion of Prussia, was eager 
to undermine that supremacy acquired by her 
rival. Being herself a strong Protectionist, she 
tried to induce the States of South Germany to 
oppose the Commercial Treaty of France and 
Prussia, which the latter power wished the 
Zollverein to adopt. On this point it was that 
Bismarck took his first important step as President 
of the Ministry. He overcame the opposition of 
the Chambers, and then declared that Prussia 
would not renew the treaties about to expire 
that connected the various States of the 
Zollverein, unless that body consented to adopt 
the Franco-Prussian treaty. This firm and 
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judicious step produced the best effect in Paris. 
The friendship of the two Courts had been further 
cemented by a visit paid by King William, in the 
summer of 1861, shortly after his coronation, to 
the Emperor at Compiègne, in return for that 
paid by the latter at Baden. This interview took 
place under the most auspicious circumstances. 
The public mind was full of it. ' Diplomacy is 
listening attentively/ wrote Prince Albert shortly 
before it came off. French pamphlets had raised 
the question of the revision of the map of Europe. 
But, as it subsequently transpired, the Emperor 
avoided all topics of European policy, and the 
King left Compiègne full of appreciation for the 
tact of his Imperial host. 

On another important point Prussian policy 
agreed with that of the Emperor : in 1862 the 
Cabinet of Berlin, putting aside its legitimist 
scruples, recognised the Kingdom of Italy, which 
was then preparing for war with Austria and 
becoming a natural ally of Prussia. 

Meanwhile the Cabinet of Vienna had not 

been idle. It had not succeeded in dethroning 

Prussia from her commercial supremacy acquired 

by means of the subserviency of the Zollverein. 

But that was not the only end it was pursuing 

against the rival Power. The debates of the 

German Diet during the Italian War proved 
vol 1 F 
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that the Federal Constitution lacked precision, 
especially as regarded the case of one of its 
members being at war with its foreign subjects. 
This case could only occur with Prussia and 
Austria. Prussia possessed outside the Federal 
territory the Eastern Provinces, forming about 
one quarter of the area of the Monarchy ; whereas 
Austria was only member of the Confederation 
by virtue of one quarter of her entire possessions, 
the rest being composed of Bohemia, Hungary, 
Dalmatia and a portion of Italy. She had, 
therefore, a far greater interest than Prussia in 
desiring to support her rule in her non-German 
Principalities by means of the forces of the 
Confederation. For this purpose she had 
attempted to make all her provinces members 
of the Confederation, but this attempt was 
frustrated by Prussia, France and England. As- 
we have mentioned above, in 1859 during the 
Italian War, Prussia had succeeded in averting 
Federal co-operation in favour of Austria, so as 
to force her to take refuge in submission to Prussia. 
The Cabinet of Vienna determined to take the' 
initiative of an important proposition, with the 
double view of fortifying her dignity as a European 
Power and the presiding State in the Confedera- 
tion, and of depriving the Prussian Government 
of a means of popularity. 
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Early in August 1863, King William, 

accompanied by Bismarck, went to Gastein to 

take the waters. While there, he was visited by 

the Emperor of Austria, who announced that he 

had come to confer on Federal affairs. During 

the interview that took place on the third of 

August, the Emperor insisted on the necessity 

of Federal reform, and handed a mémoire to 

the King. In this paper it was stated that 

Federal treaties had been loosened by the events 

of recent years, leaving the Confederation in a 

critical state. As this could not last, it would 

be necessary to undertake a reorganisation which 

should, however, maintain the Federative principle. 

An executive power, a Directory, could be 

appointed, with the Emperor of Austria at its 

head, and an Assembly, composed of delegates from 

the various States, to assist in Federal legislation. 

In order to elaborate the new plan, the Emperor 

proposed a Congress of all the German sovereigns 

at Francfort. 

The King immediately made the strongest 
objections to this proposal. He afterwards 
developed them more fully in a letter addressed 
to the Emperor. He said that he was glad 
Austria recognised the urgency of Federal reform. 
He refused to agree to call in a Congress except 
under the condition that its deliberations, sho"! 1 
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not affect the validity of former treaties, and that 
it should not meet until the plan of reform had 
previously been discussed and arranged by the 
Committee of the German Diet. The Cabinet 
of Vienna had evidently foreseen the King's 
opposition. His new policy was well known to 
diplomacy since Bismarck's appointment. The 
majority of the Minor States acquiesced in 
Austria's proposal, and the Cabinet of Vienna 
thought itself strong enough to be able to compel 
Prussia to agree to the reform. So convinced 
was it of its power, that even before the interview, 
on the 31st of July, it issued a despatch to the 
sovereigns, requesting them to meet at Francfort 
on the 16th of August. This invitation was 
brought to King William by an Aide-de-Camp of 
the Emperor, who had left Gastein in the evening 
of the 3rd of August. The King telegraphed 
at once to Francis Joseph to reiterate his refusal.' 
The Emperor, persevering in a plan to which the 
other Princes had given their consent, repeated 
his invitation on the 7th of the same month, 
adding that the King, if prevented from appearing 
personally, could be represented by a Prince of 
his house. The King who was by this time at 
Baden, gave once more a peremptory refusal. 
The Congress met on the appointed day, and at 
once decided to invite the King by a collective 
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letter to take part in its work. John, King of 
Saxony, who carried this missive to the recalcitrant 
sovereign, had to return without the desired 
reply. The King telegraphed to the Emperor of 
Austria that he would not consider a plan which 
had not been first examined by the constitutional 
Ministers. This examination, he said, would show 
whether the proposed reform would give Prussia 
the position she had a right to claim, and 
whether it would satisfy the legitimate interests 
of Germany. An explanatory circular was issued 
by Bismarck, stating that Prussia would not 
countenance projects tending to involve Germany 
in wars that would profit others than herself. 

The Congress of Sovereigns, after ten days of 
deliberation, adopted the Austrian proposal. By 
another collective letter the King was informed 
of their decision, and was requested to make its 
execution possible by giving the adhesion of 
Prussia. The Cabinet of Berlin, as might have 
been expected, gave a categorical refusal, which 
it was careful to make public, so as to derive as 
much profit as possible frcm the state of German 
affairs. 

The rupture between the King and his Ministry 
on the one side, and the Chamber of Deputies on 
the other, became definitive since the session 
opened in the month of June. Unable to overcome 
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the Opposition, the Government decided to dissolve 
the Chamber and to proceed to new elections. This 
measure was decreed on the 2nd of September, 
the day after the conclusion of the Francfort 
Congress. Between the two events there was a 
certain connection of causes. Did not Austria 
and her allies desire to weaken Prussia ? Did not 
Prussia wish to place herself on an imposing 
military footing? Did not the Liberal Majority 
of the Chamber of Deputies hamper the measures 
taken by the King to maintain Prussia's position ? 
Such were the ideas laid before the King by 
Bismarck's Ministry respecting the dissolution 
of the Chambers. It was necessary, they declared, 
to appeal to the nation to decide between the King 
and the factious majority, and, by so doing, to 
decide also on the German question and on the 
refusal sent by the King to the projected reform 
of the Congress of Francfort. 

When the elections were beginning, the Govern- 
ment published, on the 15th of September, the 
report made to the King about the transactions 
of the Congress. It asserted that Prussia had 
the merit of having taken the initiative before 
1848, in proposals on Federal Reform which 
Austria persisted in opposing. And now Austria 
wished to introduce that reform in order to profit 
by it at the expense of Prussia, over whom she 
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had tried to exercise undue influence by convening 
the] Congress of Francfort, at which she knew the 
King would refuse to appear. As to the project 
adopted at Francfort, the report protested against 
the articles by which a majority of the States 
could declare war in spite of Prussia, who could 
never submit to see her liberty of action impeded 
in favour of foreign interests. From this cir- 
cumstance it was obvious that Austria did not 
wish to come to an agreement with Prussia, and 
that she wished to form a separate league. The 
report went on to say that Prussia was not 
merely equal to Austria, but that she was her 
superior in the number of her German inhabi- 
tants, and for that reason she could not yield 
to Austria Federal supremacy. All these reasons 
showed that Prussia could only accept an organ- 
isation that would consider her interests, and in 
which the German people would be fairly repre- 
sented. The report concluded by saying that 
the question would be placed before the new 
Prussian Chambers, and that their patriotism 
would lead them to agree with the Government, 
When two States thus display their dissen- 
sions, and above all when their controversy 
becomes so bitter, rupture and war cannot be 
far off. Perhaps the collision between the two 
great German Powers would have taken place 
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at that moment, unless a foreign occurrence had 
united them for a time in common action. 

The elections did not result as the Govern- 
ment had hoped, after its stirring appeals to 
Prussian patriotism against Austrian aggression. 
The cause of Liberalism was assisted by the 
entire pre-occupation of the public mind on the 
subject of reactionary policy. Bismarck was 
particularly the victim of dislike for his support 
of this policy, although he was distinguished by 
the King with signal marks of favour. The 
King accepted an invitation from the Com- 
mittee of the Restoration of the Cathedral of 
Cologne, for the festivities about to take place 
in that city ; but he sent a refusal when he 
learned that his Prime Minister had not been 
invited. 

The storm brewing between Austria and 
Prussia, was somewhat influenced by an important 
action of the French Cabinet. On the 5th of 
November the Emperor Napoleon invited the 
European sovereigns to a Congress, whose object 
should be to adapt the treaties of 1815 to 
modern requirements. The opposition of England 
frustrated this design, to which Prussia had 
shown herself favourable. To the Emperor's 
invitation the King answered by an autograph 
letter that he accepted the scheme, provided the 
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essential conditions of those treaties were upheld, 
to which Prussia had ever adhered. The King 
added a few amiable words expressive of the 
pleasing recollection he had of the Imperial 
hospitality at Compiègne in 1861. This friendly- 
language contrasted strongly with the severe style 
in which, a few days previously, he had spoken of 
his mighty German confederate. 

The Prussian Chambers were opened on the 
9th of November. The King in his speech 
expressed the desire that an end should be made 
to the conflict between his Ministry and the 
Parliamentary majority. Without contesting the 
right of the Chambers to fix the Budget, he 
announced that, to prevent further misunder- 
standing, a law should be introduced giving the 
Crown the power of making the amount of the 
Budget equal to that of the last Budget legally 
passed. The King persisted in his plans of 
military reorganisation, and told the Chambers 
that he expected them to vote the requisite sums. 
He declared that it was a question concerning the 
safety of the Monarchy. Then passing to 
Federal affairs, he frankly expressed his dis- 
approval of the Congress of Francfort and of 
the Austrian plans, and declared that he would 
only consent to a reform that would recognise 
Prussia's position which he was determined to 
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maintain. He concluded by saying : ' The present 
times are troubled, and we are on the eve of a 
future that may be still more so. It is therefore 
an urgent necessity to end the internal conflict; 
but to end it in such a way as would preserve 
royal authority undiminished. It is the duty of 
the Chambers to assist the Crown in the fulfil- 
ment of its momentous task.' 

This oration, so blasting to the hopes of the 
Liberal Party, was not of a nature to pacify the 
conflict, which was, on the contrary, destined soon 
to extend to foreign policy. When the King 
mentioned the probability of a troubled future, 
he assuredly did not think it was so close at 
hand. 
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The policy followed throughout by King William 
shows distinctly that his object was to obtain for 
Prussia the position held in Germany for centuries 
by the House of Austria, and also to acquire an 
enlargement of territory that would give her a 
more compact area than that assigned to her by 
the treaties of 1815 which divided her dominions 
into two separate fractions. The King, as Prince 
Regent in 1858, had declared ' Moral Conquests' 
to be the object of his German policy. But he 
clearly foresaw that the day would come when 
they could not be realised without recourse to 
violence, and he therefore undertook the reorgani- 
sation of the Army, hoping to carry out that 
important reform with the approbation of the 
Chambers. It was in order to secure this approba- 
tion that he replaced the Manteuffel Ministry 
by another containing a large admixture of Liberal 
members, and that he consented to a series of 
measures gratifying to Liberal opinion. His 
surprise must have been great on discovering that 
his plans for the grandeur of Prussia were not 
understood by the Liberal Party, and that his 
concessions in its favour, granted at the cost of 
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many of his most cherished convictions, had not 
overcome the resistance offered to military reform. 
He thereupon determined to break with that 
ungrateful aud refractory party, to dismiss the 
Liberal Ministers, and to place Bismarck at the 
head of affairs. He knew that Bismarck was 
prepared to resist to the utmost the Parliamentary 
Opposition, to encounter with inflexible firmness 
the pretensions of Austria, and to obtain, sooner 
or later, that efficient army, so essential to the 
King and to Prussia. The King was gradually 
deserting the path of purely moral conquests, and 
entering on the road to war and aggrandizement ; 
but it was not clear what occasion would give rise 
to the beginning of hostilities. Coming events 
were soon to favour his designs. 

On the 15th of November, 1863, Frederick VII, 
King of Denmark, died suddenly. By virtue of 
the Treaty of London of 1852, he was succeeded 
by Prince Christian of the branch of Schleswig- 
Holstein Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, who ascended 
the throne as Christian IX. This change of 
sovereigns immediately revived the question of 
the Duchies of the Elbe, which had provoked, 
in 1848, the revolt of those Duchies and the 
war between Denmark and Germany. The 
antagonism between the German inhabitants of 
Schleswig-Holstein and the Danish Government 
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became more pronounced by the difficulties arising 
as to tbe succession. The Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, relying on old 
pacts, claimed the Duchies as his own, on the ex- 
tinction of tie ancient Danish Dynasty mth 
Frederick VII. His claim involved the separa- 
tion of the Duchies from Denmark, in accordance 
with the law of nationality and the rights of a 
princely family. Foreseeing these complications, 
the European Powers had preserved, in the 
Treaty of London, the integrity of the Danish 
Monarchy, putting aside the pretensions of the 
Augustenburg family. The latter protested, and 
the German Confederation refused to acknowledge 
the Treatv of London. 

At that epoch the Danish Government was 
in the hands of a party whose policy towards 
the Duchies and Germany was violent and 
radical to the last degree. Relying on the 
European Treaty securing the integrity of 
Denmark, it determined to impose the same 
constitution on the whole Kingdom, quite losing 
sight of the difference of race and character in 
the various provinces. It thought this measure 
most conducive to the safety of Denmark, and 
neither the remonstrances of the German in- 
habitants of the Duchies, nor the representa- 
tions of the German Diet, had any power to 
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moderate its decision. The Germans sympa- 
thised entirely with their brethren in the Pro- 
vinces north of the Elbe. The opinion of the 
Chambers of the various German States influenced 
their Governments to assume an attitude which 
neither Austria nor Prussia could resent. The 
question of the Duchies was the foremost point 
in the programme of the Prussian Liberals, who 
had never forgiven Frederick William IV for 
having sacrificed the rights of those Provinces 
in the Treaty of London, and who expected 
his brother to atone for that injustice. 

Even in the last years of Frederick VII, 
Denmark was on the worst terms with the Diet 
of Francfort. The latter had enjoined upon her, 
with severe threats, the abrogation of the Con- 
stitution in the Duchies. The Diet menaced 
Denmark with armed intervention ; the troops 
were awaiting orders to march, when the death 
of Frederick VII gave a new turn to affairs. 
The old Duke of Augustenburg, perceiving his 
advantage and tied by the pecuniary compromise 
to which he had consented some years previously, 
issued a proclamation in which he resigned all 
rights of succession in favour of his son, the 
Hereditary Prince Frederick. The latter issued a 
manifesto to the inhabitants of the Duchies, as- 
serting his right to the throne, and stating that he 
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would petition the German Diet to recognise and 
enforce his claim. 

All Germany was in turmoil ; the independence 
of Schleswig-Holstein became a national cause, 
and Prince Frederick of Augustenburg was 
acclaimed legitimate heir to these provinces. The 
press, the popular meetings, the Chambers of all 
the Governments expressed themselves to this 
effect, and called upon the sovereign to defend 
his rights. The Prussian Chamber of Deputies 
carried a resolution that he ought to be placed in 
possession of the Throne, and that the Treaty of 
London was binding neither on the German Diet 
that had rejected it, nor on the Duchies that had 
not been consulted. 

The situation was very embarrassing for the 
King of Prussia. Having signed the Treaty, he 
could not break it, and yet to maintain it would 
be the ruin of his popularity throughout Germany. 
On the other hand, his Prime Minister discovered 
in the question the starting point of a new line 
of policy, in which the principal part should be 
reserved for Prussia. The extension of Prussia 
towards the North, and the possession of the 
shores of the two Duchies, appeared to him a 
valuable prize. He did not doubt that a successful 
campaign would have this result. He could not 
foresee the minuter vicissitudes of the contest, 
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but he was certain that it would conduce to the 
glory and advantage of Prussia. 

The moment had not come for breaking with 
Austria by entering on an isolated course of 
action, which should be beneficial to Prussia alone. 
It was also necessary to consider the other great 
Powers, more or less favourable to Denmark. These 
Powers had the right to assert their opinion 
on a question settled by a European treaty, and 
Austria might checkmate Prussia by taking their 
side. On the other hand, the high aspirations 
of Prussia were beginning to irritate the preten- 
sions of the Minor States, who wished the cause 
of the Duchies to be a Federal affair, where 
their voices would have weight by the side of 
those of Prussia and Austria. 

The Cabinet of Berlin desired to work for the 
whole of Germany, to satisfy the national sentiment 
while securing real advantages for Prussia. That 
was the point of view taken throughout by the 
King and his Ministers, and which all along 
guided their actions. 

The difference between Austria and Prussia 

was waived before this consideration. The Congress 

of Francfort and Federal Reform retreated into 

the background. As a German Power, the Cabinet 

of Vienna did not wish to be entirely opposed to 

the nation — did not wish to leave to her rival the 
vol. 1 1 
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honour of espousing a popular cause, and, finally, 
was eager to forestall an action of the Confedera- 
tion openly opposed to the decision of Europe. It 
consented to agree with Prussia as to the steps to 
be taken at the Diet, so as to neutralise the 
action of the Minor States, which were more or less 
influenced by popular opinion. To the efforts of 
Prussia tending to remove the question of the 
Duchies from the jurisdiction of the Diet, Austria 
did not hesitate to give her effectual support. 
That was the first step towards the annihilation 
of the Federal power, it was also Prussia's first 
success over Austria, whom she thus alienated 
from her Allies of the Congress of Francfort. 

The two great Powers immediately assumed 
a. very firm style in addressing the Diet. They 
reminded it that they had signed the Treaty of 
London, which was binding to them so long as 
Christian IX observed its stipulations. Bismarck 
expressed himself to the same effect before the 
Prussian Chambers, adding, indeed, that the new 
Danish Constitution, if applied to the Duchies, 
would be a violation of the Treaty of London, 
and that the King of Denmark was bound not to 
promulgate it in the Duchies. Prussia, as a 
party to the Treaty and a European Power, 
would defend the rights and interests of Ger- 
many, and would not leave to the Diet the care 
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of German honour. Austria being in the same 
position, and sharing the same views, the two 
Powers had agreed to act together. 

If, at this phase of the question, the party 
in authority at Copenhagen had been well advised, 
it might have saved what was at stake. It would 
have been sufficient to repeal the law enforcing 
the Danish Constitution in the Duchies, and to 
grant them autonomy, with community of army 
and foreign affairs. Had these concessions been 
made, Prussia and Austria, having again affirmed 
the validity of the Treaty of London, would have 
been obliged to refer to Europe for the final 
solution. But the Radical party in Denmark 
only listened to its race-hatred, to its antipathy 
to the Schleswig-Holstein aristocracy, and to the 
advice of zealous foreign friends, who persuaded 
it that England, France, and Russia would be the 
allies of Denmark in a war against Germany. 
The fate of the unhappy country was about to 
be fulfilled. 

On the 7th of December, on the proposal of 
the two great Powers, the Diet entrusted Austria, 
Prussia, Hanover and Saxony with b the military 
operations in Holstein. After a summons to the 
Danish Government to evacuate that Duchy, 
the Federal troops entered it on the 23rd of 
December. It was the last time that the Diet 
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agreed effectively with Prussia and Austria. 
Thenceforth differences arose and increased during 
the campaign. Holstein being occupied, Austria 
and Prussia proposed to the Diet to take 
possession of the Duchy of Schleswig until the 
Danish Constitution was repealed, but still 
without violating the Treaty of London. The 
majority of the Diet having rejected this motion, 
the two Cabinets declared that they would take 
upon themselves to defend the rights of Germany, 
and would proceed at once with the military 
occupation of Schleswig. Austria and Prussia, 
after recalling their representatives from Copen- 
hagen, ordered, on the 1st of February 1864, 
their armies to cross the Eider in passing through 
Holstein. It was agreed that the Federal troops 
should join the Austro-Prussian expedition into 
Schleswig, but that they alone should occupy 
Holstein. 

The military operations were carried out 
vigorously. For the first time the Prussian 
Infantry made extensive usejof the new needle- 
gun — that weapon which was in a few years to 
be used against those who were now her allies. 
The superiority of numbers and of skill overcame 
the bravery of the Danes, who were driven back 
from position to position — from Danevirke to the 
frontiers of Jutland, and from thence to Diippel, 
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where on the 18th of April a bloody battle was 
fought, ending in the total defeat of the Danes. 
On the 30th of April, the Prussians, having 
incessantly advanced their columns, were masters 
of all Jutland, with the exception of a few 
northern districts. Meanwhile, on the proposal 
of England, the great Powers, and Denmark as 
well, had agreed to the meeting of a Conference 
which opened in London on the 25th of April, 
and caused a suspension of hostilities. 

The more the Austro-Prussian forces were vic- 
torious the more urgent became the question as 
to how the war would end. They had set forth 
declaring that they would defend the rights of the 
Confederation as well as the Treaty of London. 
This was a difficult task, as the Confederation 
desired the complete emancipation of the Duchies 
from Denmark, whilst the Treaty enforced the in- 
tegrity of that kingdom. To this problem another 
was soon added : In case of separation, who should 
be the sovereign of Schleswig-Holstein ? On this 
last point, a serious difference soon occurred 
between the Prussian Government and the 
Chamber at Berlin. 

The Chamber, as we have seen above, had 
shown its sympathy for the Prince of Augus- 
tenburg, and had expressed itself hostile to 
the Treaty of London, like the Diet and most 
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of the other German Chambers. The Opposition, 
differing from the Government for more than 
two years on the question of the Budget and 
military reform, found, in the affairs of the 
Duchies, another cause to attack the Govern- 
ment. 

Bismarck, about to carry on the campaign 
beyond the limits of the German Diet, and with 
a view to the sole advantage of Prussia, sub- 
mitted a demand for credit to the Chamber of 
Deputies. The latter, on the 2nd of December, 
regardless of the Prime Minister's protesta- 
tions, voted a resolution that all the German 
States ought to recognise and maintain the 
rights of the Prince of Augustenburg. A fort- 
night afterwards, it moved an address to the 
King, denouncing Bismarck's policy, and re- 
questing the repudiation of the Treaty of London, 
and the recognition of the Prince as sovereign 
of the Duchies. In vain Bismarck affirmed that 
they would not give up to Denmark an inch of 
German soil or a tittle of German rights ; in vain 
he announced that if Denmark persevered in her 
resistance, he would be compelled to ask for a 
further vote of credit to continue the war. The 
address was carried by two thirds of the Chamber. 

The King replied in the severest terms : he 
spoke in the style of an angry master. He said 
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that it was not the business of the Chamber to 
dictate to the King what course he ought to pursue 
in foreign policy. He was bound by a European 
Treaty ; but he would defend the rights of Germany 
by every means and even by arms : the choice of 
means and of the moment of using them devolved 
on him alone. The question of succession would be 
examined by the German Diet with the consent 
of Prussia, and he would not forestall its 
decision. Meanwhile to execute Federal measures, 
it was essential to have a vote of credit which the 
Chamber was bound to grant free from conditions 
derogatory to the Crown. Having pressed the 
Government to act, the Chamber now withheld 
the requisite means for action. Such were the 
expressions used by the King in his message, and 
they were emphasized by his Minister in the 
Committee of Credit, and in the Chamber. He 
included in his censure the Chamber, the Minor 
States and the German Diet. Prussia would not 
submit to be domineered over by the latter; the 
Government would know when to repudiate the 
Treaty of London, and would receive no orders 
from the Chamber. If Credit could not be 
obtained in a Constitutional form, the Government 
would be obliged to procure it as best it could. 
The most violent abuse was exchanged between the 
Ministers and the Deputies who openly expressed 
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their defiance of the Government. They accused 
it of wishing to leave the Duchies at the mercy 
of the King of Denmark, to neutralise the action 
of the Confederation, and to produce civil war 
between the Confederate States. It would be 
better that Prussia should remain inactive than 
commit a crime against Germany; Bismarck 
retorted that he would not cringe to the Chamber, 
that he was Minister of the King, not of the 
Parliament. The Chamber proceeded further. 
After having again rejected the vote of Credit for 
the Army, it did the same with the vote of Credit 
for the Danish expedition, and passed a resolution 
that it would oppose the policy of the Government 
to the utmost. By another vote a few days 
later it declared void and illegal the vote in support 
of the Government by the Upper Chamber, and 
contrary to the Constitution all expenses incurred 
without the sanction of Parliament. 

The Government hastened to close the Session. 
In a final discourse, the President of the Chamber 
inveighed against the abandonment of all Liberal 
principles asserted by the Regent in 1858, and 
had the Constitution reconfirmed as the only 
safeguard of national rights. Bismarck, closing 
the Session in the name of the King, recriminated 
vehemently against the aggressions of the Chamber 
whom he accused of hostility to the monarchy and 
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fatherland, and he concluded his speech by declar- 
ing that the Government would pursue its policy. 

As we see, the Prussian Chamber had 
completely identified itself with the cause of the 
Prince of Augustenburg. When the session was 
over, political meetings were organised all over 
the country by the Liberal Party, for the 
purpose of passing resolutions against the Treaty 
of London and in favour of Prince Frederick, 
and contesting the right of Prussia and Austria 
to style themselves German Powers. At Vienna, 
and above all at Berlin, no heed was paid to 
these manifestations. 

The candidature of the Prince of Augustenburg 
had begun under favourable auspices. His family 
was held in high esteem at the Court of Berlin. 
His cause had found in 1848 an ardent champion 
in the person of Frederick William IV, who 
only yielded to the veto of Russia and other 
powerful friends of Denmark. Lively sympathies 
were again manifested for Prince Frederick after 
the King of Denmark's decease, and even took 
some hold of King William, who wavered between 
his partiality for the Prince and his desire of 
following the more selfish policy of Bismarck- 
The Prince's cause was in danger. It was owing 
to the old Duke of Augustenburg and his 
partisans that the question of the Duchies had 
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become of national interest to Germany since 
1848. The rights of the Duchies were identified 
with those of the House of Augustenburg. In 
the name of Duke Frederick the Duchies wished 
to rise. Without him there would have been 
neither protestations against the Treaty of London 
and the Danish Constitution, nor intervention of 
the Diet, nor Federal execution. 

At first the Prussian Government did not 
seem greatly opposed to the actions of Prince 
Frederick. He was allowed to form a sort of 
Ministry, to decree a voluntary loan to support 
the struggle of Schleswig-Holstein, and to estab- 
lish his residence at Kiel, and to hold his Court 
there. But it soon became obvious that the 
Cabinet of Berlin was withdrawing its favour 
from a Prince whose plans crossed those of 
Prussia. Neither the King nor Bismarck seemed 
inclined to sacrifice Prussian blood and gold, and 
to enter on a violent contest with other Powers, 
for the sole purpose of procuring a crown for 
the Prince of Augustenburg, thus augmenting 
the number of Minor States already incon- 
venient to the great Powers. 

Prince Frederick was not unaware of this 
change of feeling. He saw that he was but 
slightly encouraged by Austria, actively opposed 
by Russia and England, and only supported by 
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the Minor States, who could give him no useful 
aid, and by the Parliaments, whose sympathy 
was equally ineffectual. He therefore thought 
it wise to enlist tke Emperor Napoleon in his 
favour, who then held the balance of power. 
Two letters were exchanged between the Prince 
and the French sovereign, bearing the historic 
dates of the 2nd and 10th of December, 1863. 
The Prince invoked the voice of his country 
and the rights of nations to justify his appeal 
to the Emperor. Napoleon, in his reply, did 
not show himself averse to the Prince's desires. 
Having defended the nationality of Italy and 
Poland, he could not well apply a different 
principle to Germany. He regretted that the 
German Diet was not consulted as to the rights 
of the Duchies, and that it had intervened before 
the succession was settled. The Emperor said 
that, in case of war, French opinion would be 
in favour of Denmark. He therefore wished 
the Prince's rights to be examined by the Diet, 
and that the decision should be then submitted 
to the sanction of the Powers who had signed 
the Treaty of London. 

The English Cabinet showed itself less benign 
to the Duchies. British diplomacy throughout the 
whole course of the war was incessantly protesting 
against the treatment of Denmark ; and not 
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being able to stop the course of events, it tried 
to induce France and Russia to intervene in 
favour of that country. It communicated on the 
24th of January 1864, a proposal to the Cabinet 
of the Tuileries that they should agree to aid 
Denmark by force of arms if necessary. But 
England had not addressed herself to the right 
quarter. The Emperor had not forgotten that the 
refusal of the British Cabinet had frustrated his 
plan for a European Congress. We must also add 
to this personal motive, the idea which never left 
the Emperor, that he might with the assistance 
of Prussia at some future time so alter the distribu- 
tion of territory in Europe as to add considerably 
to the possessions of France. He saw in this 
affair of the Duchies his first occasion for showing 
his friendship for Germany, and he did not let 
it pass by. In his reply to the English Note 
he stated that circumstances rendered a modifica- 
tion of the Treaty of London essential ; that it 
was necessary to consider national sentiments and 
aspirations ; and that Germany desired a closer 
union with the Duchies. He was decidedly against 
any armed opposition to the wishes of Germany. 
In such a war the task of England would be easy ; 
she would only have to blockade the sea-ports, 
whereas France would have to sustain a war with 
Germany, her immediate neighbour, 'a war as 
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fatal and dangerous as any the Empire could 
undertake.' Projects of aggrandizement on the 
Rhine were attributed to the Emperor, and he was 
anxious not to confirm them by such a war. But 
if the balance of Europe were seriously in danger, 
he would reserve his entire liberty of action. 

Russia was not more disposed than France to 
come to the assistance of Denmark. The question 
of the Duchies had become a Prussian cause ; 
and the Court of St Petersburg began to pay 
that of Berlin its debt of gratitude for the 
services received in 1854 during the Crimean 
War, and in 1863 during the Polish Insurrection. 
Prince Gortchakoff was quite against armed inter- 
vention. He was of opinion that Austria and 
Prussia had settled nothing as to the final 
measures to be taken, and that Denmark had 
every interest to conciliate these two Powers, 
and to keep them as long as possible in the 
bounds of the Treaty of 1852. It was in this 
state of things that the conference met in 
London in April 1864. 

The plenipotentiaries of England, France, 
Russia, Denmark, Austria, Prussia and the 
German Confederation took part in these delibera- 
tions. England alone supported the cause of 
Denmark zealously. The attitude of the Danish 
representatives made every compromise difficult. 
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It is true that their Government, totally at the 
mercy of the Radicals, was not free to yield to 
the exigencies of Diplomacy. Nor did Denmark 
abandon the hope of being supported by Europe ; 
and not being utterly defeated, she expected an 
improvement of her condition which was as bad 
as possible during the first sittings of the 
Conference. 

Austria and Prussia began by declaring that 
the war had freed them from the Treaty of 
1852. Two days afterwards they announced 
that they would not accept any other solution 
than the complete autonomy of the two Duchies, 
united by common institutions. By this con- 
dition they hoped to obtain the consent of the 
German Confederation to recognise the integrity 
of Denmark. The Danish Plenipotentiaries not 
only rejected this proposal, but even refused to 
submit it to the consideration of their Govern- 
ment. Whereupon, in the sitting of the 28th 
of May, the Plenipotentiaries of Austria and 
Prussia read, with the assent of the Represen- 
tative of the Confederation, a paper in which 
they demanded ' the severance of the Duchies 
from Denmark, and their union as one State 
under the sovereignty of the hereditary Prince 
of Augustenburg, who possessed, in the eyes of 
Germany, most right to the succession, and whose 
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recognition by the German Confederation was 
certain, and who also possessed the suffrage of 
the immense majority of the population/ 

The three other great powers accepted this pro- 
posal, at least as far as the separation of Denmark 
and the Duchies : m was concerned. England re- 
quired a partition of Schleswig. Russia renounced 
her own rights of succession in favour of the 
Grand Duke of Oldenburg. France claimed for 
the inhabitants the right of choosing their own 
sovereign. As to the lines of demarcation, 
England proposed to submit all details of the 
partition to arbitration ; but this proposal was 
frustrated by the refusal of Denmark, who 
became more stubborn every day in her re- 
sistance. The Conference broke up without 
any result on the 25th of June. 

The war was immediately resumed, but it was 
not of long duration. On the 29th of June the 
Austro-Prussian troops crossed over to the island 
of Alsen, thus approaching the islands of 
Denmark proper. As the means of resistance 
diminished, Denmark saw her hopes of foreign 
succour destroyed, and became aware of the 
necessity of capitulation. A change of Cabinet at 
Copenhagen was followed by proposals to treat 
for peace. The negotiations which took place at 
Vienna, resulted on the 1st of August in the 
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signature of the preliminaries with a truce of 
three months, and, on the 30th of October, in 
the conclusion of a definite Treaty of Peace, by 
which the King of Denmark ceded unconditionally 
his claim on the Duchies of Schleswig, of Holstein 
and of Lauenburg to the Emperor of Austria 
and to the King of Prussia. These sovereigns 
were to pay the King of Denmark the sum of 
twenty-nine million Eigsdalers as the amount of 
Schleswig-Holstein's share in the Danish National 
Debt The Duchies were to indemnify Austria 
and Prussia for the expenses of the war. 
Financially this Treaty of Peace was much more 
disadvantageous to Schleswig-Holstein than to 
Denmark. 

Thuô the Duchies were torn from Denmark 
by the united victories of Prussia and Austria. 
The fray with the stranger was terminated, to 
be followed by disputes as to who should enjoy 
the spoils. Civil War was looming on the 
German horizon. 

We have seen above that public opinion 
throughout Germany and the Duchies was in 
favour of Prince Frederick, and that its voice 
was echoed by the two great Powers in the 
London Conference. But they had done so only 
with reluctance. The Cabinet of Vienna, guessing 
Prussia's designs, tried to keep on the basis of 
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the Treaty of London as long as possible ; the 
integrity of Denmark was an obstacle to the plans 
of the Cabinet of Berlin. The blind resistance 
of the Government of Copenhagen having made 
the preservation of that Treaty unfeasable, Austria 
accepted the formation of a new state under the 
Prince of Augustenburg, whereby the seizure of 
the Duchies by Prussia would be avoided. When 
the issue of the war was still uncertain and the 
attitude of Europe not favourable to Prussia's 
schemes, the Cabinet of Berlin also adopted the 
popular solution, deeming the separation of the 
Duchies the first stage towards annexation. 

But when Prussia was giving her consent 
to this arrangement in London, many suspicions 
were excited as to the sincerity of her policy. In 
the Duchies, some members of the native 
aristocracy, former favourites at the Court of 
Copenhagen, began to turn towards the rising sun 
of Berlin, whose splendours were more dazzling 
than the modest positions to be obtained in the 
Court of a petty Prince. They presented 
addresses to the King of Prussia and his Ministers 
expressive of their desire to be united to the 
great German Monarchy, and requesting the 
early fulfilment of such a union. 

They were far from being discouraged in Berlin. 

The replies of the King and of Bismarck showed 
vol 1 K 
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more or less clearly their acquiescence. On the 
26th of May, twelve days before acknowledging 
in London Prince Frederick as the legitimate 
and popular heir, Bismarck wrote to one of his 
noble correspondents in the Duchies, that the 
declaration in favour of annexation was an 
excellent means of using pressure on European 
Diplomacy ; he expressed himself ironically on 
' Augustenburg ' and his partisans, and praised the 
address which put an end to Holstein's illusions 
that supposed Prussia would sacrifice herself to 
the selfish views of the Duchies. He added that 
annexation was not his chief object, but that it 
would be the most agreeable result. 

Under these circumstances Prince Frederick, 
not reassured by the incessant and enthusiastic 
demonstrations of his future subjects, and 
perceiving the storm rising in the quarter of 
Berlin, decided in the month of June to repair 
to the Prussian Capital. By the Austro- 
Prussian declaration in London, his personal 
position was defined. From the moment he was 
recognised heir, all that remained was to invest him 
with his dignity. He came to present himself to 
the King and to confer with Bismarck. But the 
interview had not the result expected by the Prince. 
Shortly afterwards the ministerial papers announced 
that he had not shown himself sufficiently awake 
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to the necessity of agreeing with the Prussian 
Government on the conditions of his ascending 
the Ducal Throne. They reproached him with 
having joined from the first the Minor States in 
opposition to Prussia and Austria, and with 
having applied to a foreign sovereign, the Emperor 
Napoleon. The interest of Germany did not 
consist merely in extending the territory of the 
Confederation and in adding to the number of 
Secondary Principalities, it consisted in having 
a well constituted State, to be a bulwark on the 
frontiers of the North, and to be closely connected 
with the German and Prussian military system, 
and also to be of use to the development of the 
Navy. They said that the Prince had not 
considered these conditions, that he had abstained 
from coming to any agreement. In this state 
of things, the Prussian Government had the right 
to doubt whether it was still bound to support 
the Prince and his cause. 

A few days later the same papers declared 
that Prussia and Austria had only pronounced 
themselves in Prince Frederick's favour, on 
condition of finding his claims valid after investiga- 
tion. Since then the Grand Duke of Oldenburg 
had laid his claims before the Diet, 'and they 
seemed of more weight than those of the Prince ;' 
although neither claimants had established a case 
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for final decision. Prussia would consent to no 
solution that did not consider her interests and 
those of Germany. 'And indeed/ they added, 
'the inhabitants of the Duchies began to perceive 
that their advantage lay in a close union with 
Prussia.' 

These official enunciations provoked loud 
counter-demonstrations in the Duchies. Thev 
protested in the strongest terms against annexation 
to Prussia, and they demanded the convocation 
of the States, so as to establish their Constitution 
while settling the compensations to be paid to 
Austria and Prussia in return for their sacrifices. 
The same sense was expressed by the many 
popular meetings held throughout Germany. 

The Cabinet of Berlin cared little for these 
demonstrations ; its resolution was already taken. 
The Treaty of Peace with Denmark was designated 
in such terms by the official Press of Berlin as 
to leave no doubt of ulterior intentions. They said 
that by this Treaty the possessions of the Duchies 
was a settled question. The Treaty of London 
of 1852 was abolished; the King ôf Denmark 
had ceded the Duchies to Prussia and Austria, 
who were now in reality their rulers. The 
pretensions of the various candidates were open 
to objections, and were in every case untenable 
relatively to the totality of the Duchies. The 
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German Diet was only competent to examine 
these pretensions so far as they concerned Holstein, 
Schleswig not being a part of the Confederation. 
Consequently, Austria and Prussia would alone 
make the final decision ; they would dispose as 
they thought best of the Provinces conquered 
by their arms and ceded to them by a lawful 
international Treaty. 

Since the London Conference, the great 
European Powers had not intervened between 
the belligerents, with the exception of England 
who had, before the final signature of the Treaty 
of Peace, exhorted the conquerors to moderation. 
She reproached them with failing in this political 
virtue by seizing the whole of Schleswig ; to 
which Bismarck replied that he had shown 
himself very moderate in not demanding Jutland 
as well, which Province was also occupied by the 
Austro-Prussian forces. Nothing more was said 
on the subject. 

Whilst the two allied Armies were operating 
against Denmark, the Federal troops had remained 
spectators of the war in their Holstein garrisons. 
As soon as peace was concluded, Prussia tried 
to get rid of these soldiers ; and jointly with 
Austria she requested Hanover and Saxony to 
withdraw their troops. The former of these 
States yielded ; but Saxony resisted on the ground 
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that she acted under a mandate from the 
Confederation. The two Cabinets in consequence 
brought a motion into the Diet to the effect that 
the Federal Execution in Holsteiii was terminated, 
and that it was time to withdraw the troops 
engaged in the Expedition. As though to appease 
the opposition of the Minor States, the Austrian 
Plenipotentiary added, that his Government was 
negotiating with Prussia to bring about a solution 
agreeable to Confederate rights and interests. 
The Representative of Prussia declared that they 
had commenced treating with -the pretenders. The 
Diet gave way, and ordered the withdrawal of the 
Federal troops who were replaced without delay 
by Prussian and Austrian forces, the latter 
occupying the west of Schleswig ; the former, 
the east of Schleswig and the whole of Holstein. 

On this occasion little was wanting to complete 
the rupture of Prussia and the Diet. Bavaria 
and Saxony criticised the Treaty of Peace with 
great acrimony ; they did not hold that the King 
of Denmark's cession could invalidate the claim 
of the legitimate Duke or the rights of the German 
Confederation ; they therefore claimed for the 
latter the right of participating in the provisional 
Government of the Duchies until they should 
be handed over to their legitimate sovereign. 
Although the majority of the Diet did not agree 
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to the motion, the Cabinet of Berlin seized the 
occasion of sharply attacking Bavaria and Saxony, 
whom it accused of wishing unduly to increase 
the power of the Diet. It showed them that 
Prussia did not mean to be led by the votes of the 
Minor States, and that attempts in that direction 
might lead to the rupture of the Federal Pact, 
an eventuality for which Prussia was fully 
prepared. 

Saxony and Bavaria declared that the question 
of competence was decided by the majority of the 
Diet, and not by one of its members, and that 
a violation of the Pact was committed by any 
State that refused to obey the vote of the majority. 
Thus the conflict ended. Bismarck, extremely 
irritated, conceived the idea of occupying Saxony, 
which only escaped from his wrath by the inter- 
vention of the Emperor of Austria. 

The agreement with Prussia on the final 
settlement of the question, encountered almost 
insurmountable difficulties in spite of the declara- 
tions of Austria's representative in the Diet. 
Whilst the Cabinet of Vienna was looking out 
for a way of getting rid of a conquest perfectly 
useless to Austria, Prussia eagerly hoped to 
keep provinces whose maritime position would 
really increase her power. Austria would gladly 
have abandoned her part of the conquest for some 
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territorial or political compensation, but on this 
point she received no favourable propositions from 
Berlin. In consequence of Prussia's ungracious 
demeanour, the Prince of Augustenburg, who 
had a short time before been protected by the 
Diet from Austria demanding his expulsion from 
Holstein, found all of a sudden that his cause 
was espoused by the Court of Vienna. That 
Court, adhering to its declaration in the London 
Conference, and disregarding the views of Prussia, 
declared that, as the Prince had been upheld by 
the two Powers as the legitimate pretender, 
it was incumbent on them to put him in possession 
of Schleswig-Holstein. The Cabinet of Vienna 
expressed itself in this sense in* a Note addressed 
on the 5th of December to the Prussian 
Government. 

For three months a correspondence, becoming 
more and more angry, was carried on between 
the two Cabinets. At first Prussia replied 
evasively ; she would decide nothing until her 
interests were secured and her future relations 
with the Duchies regulated. She suggested that 
she should annex the Duchies ; Austria replied 
by rejecting this idea, or by only consenting to 
discuss it on condition that she should receive an 
equivalent territorial compensation, by which it 
was well known in Berlin that the Prussian part 
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of Silesia was meant. To ask the King of Prussia 
to relinquish voluntarily this conquest of the great 
Frederick, was to ask an impossibility. Prussia 
replied by performing a new evolution ; all her 
policy consisted in trickery, in gaining time, in 
wearying her adversaries. At the London 
Conference she asserted the rights of the Prince 
of Augustenburg. After the Conference, she 
desired his claim to be investigated, then that 
of the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, and then that 
of Prince Frederick of Hesse, another improvised 
claimant. A little later she advanced her own 
position, her own interests. Finally, the Cabinet 
of Berlin stated that it would consult the Lawyers 
of the Crown, as to the rights of these various 
aspirants. 

When her rival had assumed this attitude, 
Austria decided rather tardily on placing the 
question on a Federal footing, and on invoking the 
authority of the German Diet, an authority which 
she had helped Prussia to undermine. The 
Cabinet of Berlin denied that the Diet had the 
right of settling the question of succession as far 
as it concerned the totality of the Duchies. 
Prussia was of opinion that the Duchies belonged 
to herself and to Austria by virtue of the Treaty of 
Vienna. To cede them to the prince of Augusten- 
burg was to make him a present ; there was, there- 
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fore, full ground for inquiry into the conditions of 
such munificence. Finally, being pressed to mention 
these conditions, the Cabinet of Berlin revealed 
them in a note of the 22nd of February 1865. It 
stated that Prussia demanded a solid and 
indissoluble alliance with the new State of 
Schleswig-Holstein ; complete military and mari- 
time fusion with the Army and Navy of Prussia; 
cession to Prussia of the territory requisite for 
her marine establishments ; and union of the 
posts and customs. Only on these conditions 
being settled in due form, would Prussia consent 
to give up her rights of co-possession. Until they 
were settled, Prussia would maintain her rights, 
and would resist any alteration in the occupation 
and administration of the Duchies. 

The Cabinet of Vienna declared on the 5th of 
March that it rejected all the propositions of 
Prussia, as contrary to the Federal Pact, which 
admitted as member of the Confederation only a 
sovereign state, a designation which would not 
apply to Schleswig-Holstein if administered as 
Prussia desired. Agreement to these conditions 
being impossible, Austria declared the negotia- 
tions at an end. 

Immediately afterwards, the Germanic Diet, 
on the motion of Austria, placed the question on 
the order of the day. Bavaria, Saxony, and 
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Hesse-Darmstadt moved that the Prince of 
Augustenburg be placed in possession of the 
Government of the Duchy of Holstein. These 
States founded themselves on the Declaration of 
the two great Powers at the London Conference. 
Austria proposed that the vote be fixed for the 
6th of April, whilst Prussia wished it to be first 
referred to the Special Committee. Prussia found 
herself in the minority. The proposition of the 
three States was carried, and the two great 
Powers declared that they would maintain their 
conflicting views. 

In the midst of these complications, which were 
becoming daily more involved, the person most 
to be pitied was the Prince of Augustenburg. 
Alarmed by the aspect of affairs, he tried once 
more to come to an understanding with the 
Cabinet of Berlin. He informed Bismarck 
through his agent that he was ready to come 
to a settlement ; that his yielding disposition had 
been acknowledged by the King and his Minister ; 
that he accepted almost all the Prussian conditions ; 
that he consented to a military convention such as 
existed between Prussia and Saxe-Coburg. What 
he objected to was, that the Army of the Duchies 
should be transferred and established out of the 
country, and that it should take its oath of 
allegiance not to the Duke, but to the King of 
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Prussia. He proposed the convocation of the 
Assembly of the States of Schleswig-Holstein, to 
examine and ratify the arrangement that might be 
made. 

These propositions were spurned by Prussia; 
she wanted not merely a military convention, but a 
complete incorporation of the troops of the Duchies 
into the Prussian Army. Above all, she did not 
wish to submit the regulation of the question to 
the approval of the representatives of the Duchies. 
She took no further notice of the rights of the 
Prince of Augustenburg. She declared that her 
conditions were to be accepted altogether or not 
at all ; it was her last word, and she would assert 
her rights against Austria and all the other 
friends of the Prince. 

During these occurrences, the Session of the 
Prussian Chambers had been opened. We related 
above how they were dismissed at the end of 
January 1864 — on the refusal of the Chamber of 
Deputies to grant the vote of credit demanded by 
the Government. Their utter impotence was 
proved. The war was undertaken against their 
will, and without credit being granted as the 
Constitution required. 

We must own that logic was not on the side 
of the Liberal Party, which had the majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies. This party had since 
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1848 incessantly recommended the rulers of 
Prussia to follow the policy of Frederick the Great, 
to wage war on Austria so as to obtain the place 
in Germany occupied by that Power. Frederick 
William IV for having refused to do so, was 
pursued by Liberal hostility. William I, so soon 
as he showed signs of entering on that path of 
glory and conquest, found himself hampered by 
the Liberals who refused him money and soldiers. 
The conduct of the Liberals is explained by the 
fact that they wished to reconcile two opposite 
systems — the Parliamentary and the Military. If 
the first could overthrow a Minister, it required 
the aid of the second to bear up against Austria, 
and it was in the military system that King 
William and his Premier placed their faith. 

Elated by his warlike successes, the King 
opened Parliament on the 14th of January by a 
speech conciliatory in form. He mentioned the 
victories gained jointly with the Emperor of 
Austria, and the debt of honour discharged 
towards the German nation by this war. He 
attributed his victories to the new organisation 
of the Army, which he had undertaken of his 
own accord and which he was determined to 
carry on. As to the Duchies, the King declared 
that he would apply himself to make their future 
institutions agree with the rights i of the Princes/ 
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and for this reason he had asked the advice of the 
Lawyers of the Crown. Regarding the Consti- 
tutional conflict, he wished its end; but only on 
the condition that the reorganisation of the Army 
should be maintained. 

Thus the situation continued as it was before ; 
neither the Crow T n nor the Chamber of Deputies 
would yield. Violent recriminations were ex- 
changed between the Ministry and the Chamber. 
The latter denounced the reactionary, retrogressive, 
anti-constitutional régime ; the former declared 
that neither the present King nor any future 
sovereign would give up any portion of the 
military reorganisation, and that these sovereigns 
would last longer than Triennial Parliaments. In 
the country, the Liberal Party organised demon- 
strations almost anti-dynastic; a certain town 
refused to give the Crown Prince a solemn 
reception as he passed through it; Cologne gave 
up the festivities that were to have taken place 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the union of the 
Rhenish Provinces to Prussia. In the Chamber, 
both Parties gave utterance to nothing but threats. 
The Right demanded penalties for the abuse of the 
Parliamentary Tribune. The Chamber rejected 
all the projects of the Government: the new 
military law, the expenses of Army and Navy. 
More violent still was its opposition when the 
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question of the cost of the war was mooted — a 
war glorious to Prussia, but undertaken with 
funds illegally drawn from the Treasury or from 
the excess of revenue ; a sum equivalent to 
eighty-five million Francs had been expended 
without the consent of the Chamber. 

A paper annexed to the financial project of 
the Government, furnished some elucidations 
on the • question of the Duchies. It almost 
completely reversed the popular theories, till then 
in vogue with the rulers and the people of the 
Confederation. The King of Denmark was 
acknowledged the legitimate sovereign of the 
Duchies ; the claimants, and among them the 
Prince of Augustenburg, had formally renounced 
their rights ; the Austro-Prussian declaration in 
London in favour of the Prince of Augustenburg 
had lost its validity; the King of Prussia and 
the Emperor of Austria had become the real 
sovereigns of the Duchies ; the population of 
Schleswig-Holstein demanded a close union with 
Prussia, and even annexation. The Government 
was of opinion that annexation would be the most 
advantageous solution for Prussia, for Germany, 
and for the Duchies, but that it would cost a vast 
deal of money ; and that Prussia would willingly 
give up the idea provided she obtained the 
guarantees absolutely requisite. 
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After a long debate, the Chamber replied on 
the 13th of June to this paper and to the financial 
project to which it was joined, by a resolution that 
the expenses were illegally incurred, and that 
the Ministry would have to be responsible for 
them. A few days later, the Session was closed. 
The Budget, which the Chamber had modified 
in essentials, was promulgated by a royal 
ordinance. 

The energetic declarations of the Cabinet of 
Berlin regarding its resolution of maintaining its 
right of conquest in the Duchies, were unable to 
overcome the resistance of the co-sovereign, the 
Emperor of Austria. Since the month of March 
the Cabinet of Vienna had stopped communications 
with Berlin, confining itself to a passive attitude. 
But in the Duchies the representatives of the 
Austrian co-sovereign were still in constant opposi- 
tion to their Prussian colleagues, who behaved as if 
the King of Prussia were the sole possessor of the 
Duchies. At the same time the Press, the clubs, 
the local authorities — faithful echoes of popular 
sentiments, kept up an active agitation against 
Prussia, without being much impeded by the 
Austrian functionaries. The conflict daily waxed 
stronger between Austria and Prussia. The more 
it became evident that the Prince of Augusten- 
burg was upheld by Austria in his claims, the 
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more the Court and Government of Berlin frowned 

upon him. William I had completely familiarised 

himself with the idea of annexing the Duchies to 

his kingdom. His Minister having succeeded in 

persuading him that Prussia had, by her victories, 

acquired the right of placing the Duchies under 

her military domination, and that the Prince of 

Augustenburg was the only obstacle to the exercise 

of that right, nothing more was wanting to deprive 

that Prince entirely of the King's favour. The 

King believed that he had become an enemy 

deserving of no further consideration, and against 

whom the severest measures might be taken. 

Austria was the only impediment to Prussia. 

According to Bismarck's theory, the two great 

Powers had become, by virtue of the Treaty of 

Peace of Vienna, the rightful owners of the 

Duchies ; it therefore became absolutely necessary 

either to come to terms with the co-proprietor or 

else to go to war with him. In the Spring of 

1865 this last alternative became the most 

probable. The diplomatic negotiations of that 

period were no longer marked by that sincerity 

which is the first condition of a real agreement, 

they were tricks and evasions to delude or to 

weary the adversary. As such may justly be 

described the proposition made unexpectedly on 

the 17th of April by the Cabinet of Berlin, to 
vol. 1 l 
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consult the States of the two Duchies, meeting in 
one assembly. Until then, as we have seen 
above, the Prussian Government had considered 
neither the wishes of the populations, nor the 
opinions of the Prince of Augustenburg, nor the 
judgment of Austria; it had formulated its 
conditions, declaring that it would not modify 
them. Suddenly Prussia advocated the consulta- 
tion of the country through its representatives, 
and yet the sentiments of that country were well 
known to be opposed to Prussian schemes, and 
there was nothing to justify the thought that the 
Assembly would declare itself in a different sense. 
The Prussian proposition could in truth not be 
taken seriously. Nevertheless, the Cabinet of 
Vienna consented to discuss it. For two months 
notes were exchanged as to the electoral law by 
which the Assembly should be constituted; they 
ended by agreeing, and Prussia then said no more 
on the subject. The Cabinet of Berlin was then 
preoccupied by the increasing anti-Prussian agita- 
tion which was spreading over all Germany and 
Austria, and of this agitation the Prince of 
Augustenburg was the head and front. His 
presence at Kiel served greatly to increase this 
movement. He and his partizans exercised real 
influence over local administration, and neutralised 
the action of the Prussian Cabinet. It was 
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therefore decided in Berlin to remove the Prince, 
and to crush him and his pretensions to the 
throne. The Grand Duke of Oldenburg, 
influenced by Prussia, denounced the Prince's 
actions as prejudicial to the rights of the House 
of Oldenburg. The Prussian Government tried 
to curry favour with the European Powers by 
espousing the cause of the Danish inhabitants of 
Schleswig-Holstein, whom it represented as 
oppressed by the Prince's delegates. It even sent 
a high commissioner to make an enquiry and to 
reassure the Danish population. 

In its correspondence with Austria, the Cabinet 
of Berlin made no further mention of the 
Convocation of the States of the Duchies, its 
chief demand was the removal of the Prince of 
Augustenburg, and the substitution of the Grand 
Duke of Oldenburg as claimant. On this condition 
the Cabinet of Berlin would consent, as Austria 
proposed, to submit to the Germanic Diet its 
demands relative to the military connection of the 
Duchies with Prussia. The Cabinet of Vienna, 
engaged in favour of the Prince of Augustenburg, 
declined to order his expulsion, protesting at the 
same time against the measures which Prussia 
threatened to adopt if Austria refused to help in 
suppressing the agitation in the Duchies against 
Prussian policy. It was of no avail to the Prince 
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that he visited the Crown Prince of Prussia at 
Hamburg, when passing through that city ; the 
Crown Prince, although sympathising with the 
Prince's candidature, had at that time no means 
of influencing the policy of his father and of 
Bismarck. 

The month of July had come round, and with 
it the height of the season at Carlsbad, to which 
watering place the King of Prussia repaired, 
accompanied by Bismarck and his principal 
Generals. Diplomatic correspondence was active 
as ever between Carlsbad and Vienna. Austria 
still hoped to avoid a rupture by making great 
concessions to Prussia, but without sacrificing the 
Prince of Augustenburg. Prussia would listen to 
nothing until the Prince was expelled. She had 
ordered military preparations, and the entourage 
of the King at Carlsbad showed that Prussia was 
preparing to decide by force of arms her quarrel 
with her old rival. In his conversation with the 
foreign diplomatists then at Carlsbad, Bismarck 
declared openly that Prussia's conditions could not 
be accepted by Austria ; that Prussia was aware 
of the fact ; that her military measures were taken 
accordingly ; that she did not wish for war, but 
that she would accept it as an excellent means of 
freeing herself from all traditions, and of acquiring 
full liberty in her future German policy. In case 
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of a rupture with Austria, she would give back tht- 
Danish districts of North Schleswig to Denmark. 
If Austria wished to remain the ally of Prussia, 
she would have to make wav for her not onlv 
in the Duchies, but also in the Confederation. 
Accompanying these words of Bismarck, there 
were other warlike symptoms; the coming and 
going of Prussian officers in high posts and their 
travels in Bohemia, were secrets to nobodv. 

On leaving Carlsbad and before going ^o 
Gastein, King William went to Regensburg, where 
he had convoked a council of all his Ministers, 
which was attended by his ambassadors at Paris 
and Vienna. It was settled at that meeting that 
Prussia should maintain all her demands of the 
22nd of February. Did she really wish for war 
at any price ? The language of Bismarck seemed 
to make this probable ; but the King's resolution 
was not quite so decided. Prussia at that epoch 
had no alliance ; she was isolated in Germany, 
and the designs of the Emperor Napoleon were 
shrouded in mystery. King William did not 
like adventures, and his scruples as to declaring 
war against a German Power were very serious. 
The warlike attitude of Bismarck had the double 
design of impressing the two sovereigns — the King 
of Prussia, by telling him that Austria wished for 
war (an assertion not entirely false, at least as 
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regards the Austrian nobility), and the Emperor 
of Austria by making him know, from authorised 
persons, that Prussia would not yield an inch, 
even if compelled to resort to arms. 

In following the King to Gastein, Bismarck 
received at Salzburg the visit of the Bavarian 
Minister, Herr von der Pfordten. To this diplo- 
matist, a partizan of Austria and of the 
Prince of Augustenburg, Bismarck held most 
warlike language. Prussia, he said, wished at 
any price the removal of the Prince from the 
Duchies, and would employ force even against 
Austria if she opposed her wishes. He made 
the Bavarian Minister promise to interpose with 
Austria so as to make her yield. He also 
flattered Bavarian ambition, by offering the 
Minister the second place in the Confederation, 
Prussia taking the first. 

Bismarck, questioned on the subject of France, 
said that he was without anxiety in that quarter. 
Perhaps the Prussian Minister was at heart 
less assured on this point than he made believe. 
However this might be, he repeated to the 
Bavarian Minister what he had said to other 
people at Carlsbad, namely : that Prussia was 
prepared for war and Austria was not, and 
that the war would be of short duration, provided 
the other German States did not interfere. If 
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Prussia were to gain one great battle, she could 
dictate the terms of peace. Bavaria had only 
to remain neutral, and she could inherit the 
place of Austria in South Germany. Such were 
the overtures made to Herr von der Pfordten, 
who wisely preserved great reticence on so delicate 
a subject. 

All these conversations were not without 
making an impression on the Emperor of Austria 
who, thinking the danger of war more imminent 
than it really was (Prussia being far less prepared 
for hostilities than Bismarck made out), made 
a last attempt at reconciliation in the hope of 
averting this calamity from his subjects. He sent 
Count Blome to Gastein to negotiate a compromise 
with Prussia. These negotiations, interrupted by 
numerous incidents that almost frustrated them, 
lasted nearly three weeks, and resulted on the 14th 
of August in the signature of a Convention, 
ratified eight days later by the sovereigns who 
met at Salzburg. 

The Convention of Gastein divided the govern- 
ment of the Duchies between the two Powers, 
without prejudice to the rights of either to the 
totality of Schleswig-Holstein as established by 
the Treaty of Peace of Vienna. Prussia received 
Schleswig ; Austria, Holstein. The two Powers 
were to propose to the German Diet to make of 
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Kiel a Federal port and of Rendsburg a Federal 
fortress. As to the Duchy of Lauenburg, also 
acquired in common by the Treaty of Vienna, the 
Emperor of Austria was to cede his part of it 
for the sum of two million Danish Rigsdalers. 
Thanks to this convention, harmony was for the 
moment re-established between the two sovereigns ; 
but, considering the designs of Prussia, it could 
not be of long duration. 

The Minor German States, after a long period 
of reserve, began to enquire what phase the 
question of the Duchies was presenting ? This 
interpellation was addressed to the two great 
Powers, and received in the sitting of the 24th of 
April an evasive reply. Austria and Prussia 
notified the Convention of Gastein, and begged 
the Diet to wait with confidence the communica- 
tions as to the final settlement of the affair. The 
majority of the Assembly had nothing to answer ; 
it was hopelessly divided in opinion. Baden and 
Wurtemberg had deserted the cause of Prince 
Frederick and of the Minor States, and the Diet 
adjourned for two months. 

The Convention of Gastein was received with 
less favour by France and England. The French 
Government in a note of the 29th of August, 
criticised this arrangement sharply, as subversive 
of all the principles of European and popular 
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rights. The Cabinet of the Tuileries declared 
that all former treaties had been grossly disre- 
garded. Austria and Prussia had seized and 
divided the inheritance of the Prince, so popular 
throughout Germany; the rights of the Danish 
people had not been recognised any more than 
those of the Prince ; and the Estates of the 
Duchies had not been consulted. The power 
and the convenience of the two Cabinets had been 
the sole foundation of the convention. Violence 
and conquest corrupt the sense of right and the 
conscience of nations, they overthrow the ancient 
order of things without creating or consolidating 
any institutions in its stead. These criticisms, 
sound in themselves, lost their effect by the former 
actions of the Cabinet from which they emanated. 
Imperial France, by the Italian War, by her 
policy during the Polish Insurrection of 1863, 
had forfeited the right of defending old treaties 
which Napoleon had himself disregarded. In 
truth, the Convention of Gastein interfered with 
the Emperor's policy by bringing about the re- 
conciliation of the two great Powers. Prussia, 
agreeing with Austria, gave up her policy of 
aggrandizement and destroyed the prospect of a 
redistribution of territory in Europe in which 
France would certainly have had her share. 
The French Cabinet was soon appeased by the 
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declaration of Prussia that the Convention was 
only a provisional arrangement ; it replied on 
the 23rd of September, that its criticisms and 
objections, applying solely to this provisional 
arrangement, would cease with its termination. 

The English note of the 14th of September, 
couched in similar terms to those of the French 
note, received the same reply, and remained equally 
void of practical effects. 

It was soon obvious that the Austro-Prussian 
arrangement, far from consolidating the friendship 
of the two Powers, was the surest and promptest 
cause of dissension and war. 
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The day after the signing of the Convention of 
Gastein, the Cabinet of Berlin thought seriously 
of making final preparations for the struggle into 
which it was about to plunge. From a military 
point of vijw, Prussia was prepared. The re- 
organisation of the Army was nearly complete, in 
spite of the opposition of the Chamber, thanks to 
financial aid illegally obtained ; the plan of the 
campaign was elaborated, everything was ready, 
the whole Prussian Army could be mobilised in 
eleven days. But a prudent sovereign like King 
William, does not break an old alliance with an 
Empire like Austria without securing new con- 
federates or neutrality. As to the latter, he was 
assured of Russia, who desired to show herself 
grateful for the past while expecting services in 
the future. He had nothing to fear from England, 
remote in her insular position. He foresaw the 
hostility of the States of South Germany; but 
they were doubtful Allies of Austria, divided as 
they were between dread of Prussian conquest and 
French invasion. To guarantee himself against 
foreign interference, and at the same time to 
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augment the certainty of his military triumphs, 
the King wanted the double pledge of important 
neutrality and effective alliance. France and Italy 
alone could offer it, and it was with the view of 
obtaining it that Bismarck, with the authorisation 
of his master, repaired to Biarritz in the autumn 
of 1865 to have interviews with Napoleon III. 

The Prussian Minister was not a new guest on 
the shores of the Adour and of the Gulph of 
Gascony. The year previously he had visited the 
Emperor of the French to discover his intentions, 
but he did not come to the desired result. This 
time he arrived with the burden of his arrange- 
ments with Austria, unpopular in Germany, ill 
received in France. It appears not to have been 
easy to obtain the Imperial consent to the projected 
visit, and words of the Emperor were repeated, not 
flattering to Bismarck. But Napoleon could not 
well refuse to grant an audience to one sent on a 
mission by the King of Prussia. 

Contemporary history has not gathered other 
notices of the interviews of Biarritz, than those 
resulting from information to be gleaned from 
diplomatic correspondence and from subsequent 
events. Bismarck was desirous of assuring himself 
that France would remain neutral in case of a war 
with Austria. And as he intended to attach Italy 
to the Prussian cause, he had to ascertain whether 
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the Emperor would favour an alliance of the two 
Kingdoms. What could he offer Napoleon in return 
for this double service ? Beyond all doubt the alli- 
ance of Prussia and Italy would have the object of 
securing for the latter the conquest of the Venetian 
Provinces. This conquest was included in the 
Imperial Programme of 1859, but had been 
frustrated by the Peace of Villafranca, as the 
Emperor could not think of realising it at the 
sole expense of France. But if he could consent 
to allov the completion of Italian Unity, could 
he also assist Prussia's schemes of aggrandizement 
and of supremacy in Germany, without incurring 
the heaviest responsibility towards France? 
French opinion had, rightly or wrongly, been 
greatly excited at the prospect of German as well 
as of Italian Unity disturbing the old balance of 
power in Europe. It is impossible to believe that 
the Emperor, during the Biarritz interviews, 
could have refrained from mentioning the 
compensations France might claim, or that 
Bismarck would have avoided discussion on this 
point with the Emperor. It is of little consequence 
that the promises may have been vague and 
reticent; but their principle was discussed and 
admitted. Another question arises as to the 
Emperor's foresight of the probability of obtaining, 
from Prussia or from Germany, compensation 
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adequate to the risks France would run in helping 
Prussia to modify the balance of Europe. The 
Emperor was mistaken if he ever believed in the 
possibility of obtaining such compensation without 
a war with Prussia. A victorious nation does 
not mutilate her national territory with her own 
hands ; and the King of Prussia, aspiring to lead 
Germany, would not inaugurate his reign by 
diminishing the extent of that country. The 
Emperor Napoleon had a sentimental temperament 
and a speculative mind ; he was an idealist, inclined 
to generous emotions and vast conceptions. 
Napoleon III, certainly against his will and quite 
unconscious of the mistake he was committing 
by entertaining the views of Bismarck, seriously 
injured the interests of France, and, indeed, was 
even guilty of preparing her downfall. 

We must also confess that the Emperor had no 
accurate information as to the relative forces and 
military prowess of the two great German powers. 
Like the rest of his military entourage, he was of 
opinion that the Austrian Army was superior to 
that of Prussia, or at least that the rivals were so 
well matched that the war would be of long 
duration. He thought they would issue from the 
contest so enfeebled as to be reduced to beg for the 
mediation of France, who could then impose her 
own conditions. In short, the Emperor believed 
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that, without drawing his sword, he could secure 
territorial advantages on the Rhine while executing 
his Italian programme. 

Bismarck left Biarritz pleased with the result 
of his visit. It is true that he did not return with 
formal engagements to his master, but he had 
received verbal assurances to a sufficient extent, 
and above all, the permission to negotiate with 
Italy. Prussia, if allied to Italy, would have 
nothing to fear from Napoleon. On his way 
homeward, Bismarck had an interview in Paris 
with Monsieur de Nigra, the Italian Minister, 
whom he gave to understand that war with 
Austria was inevitable, and that he had full hope 
of France not being hostile to Prussia. Then, 
alluding to his project of alliance, he said to the 
Italian diplomatist : ' If Italian unity did not exist, 
we should have to invent it.' 

The first idea of the Prusso-Italian Alliance 
belongs to Cavour who, in 1857, made overtures 
on that subject to the Prince Regent, without 
attaining any result. Discouraged neither by this 
first refusal, nor by the all but hostile attitude of 
the Prince Regent during the different phases of 
the Italian movement, Count Cavour profited by 
the accession of the Regent to the throne, to 
gratify the self-love of the new monarch by sending 
General La Marmora to Berlin in the month of 
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February 1861, as Ambassador bearing the con- 
gratulations of King Victor Emmanuel. The 
situation then assumed an aspect more favourable 
to Italian desires. King William had emancipated 
himself from the legitimist considerations that had 
been the guide of Frederick William IT ; he was 
counselled by Ministers belonging to the Liberal 
Party and entertaining lively sympathies for Italy ; 
he perceived the war with Austria looming in the 
future ; he showed himself in consequence favour- 
able to the Italian Ambassador and to his Govern- 
ment. Count Cavour had never ceased to set forth 
in his correspondence and interviews with Prussian 
diplomatists the striking similarity between the 
aspirations of the Houses of Savoy and Hohen- 
zollern, between the idea of national unity common 
to Italy and to Germany. Friendly feeling had 
been established by degrees ; and, as we mentioned 
above, Prussia ended by recognising the new 
Kingdom of Italy. 

In 1865, when Germany was agitated by the 
question of the Duchies, the Cabinet of Florence 
perceived the advantages to be derived from the 
antagonism of Austria and Prussia. This time 
the Cabinet of Berlin made the first overtures to 
the Italian Government. It was the moment 
when the position of the two rivals in the Duchies 

and in the German Diet gave rise to apprehensions 
vol 1 m 
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of an imminent conflict. Bismarck advanced very 
far in hjs communications with Florence, whereas 
La Marmora, President of the Italian Council, 
showed himself reserved, prudent, almost distrust- 
ful. He was afraid of a reconciliation between 
Berlin and Vienna, and not wholly without cause. 
The Convention of Gastein, resulting from the 
meeting of the two sovereigns at Salzburg, pre- 
vented once more the outburst of the war. It 
was, however, only delayed. Under the régime 
of divided power in the Duchies, conflicts were not 
slow in becoming frequent and bitter. 

On his return from Biarritz, Bismarck renewed 
his proposals of alliance with Italy. Positions 
were reversed since Cavour had made his efforts. 
In 1865 Prussia showed that she had neqd of 
Italy. The year before, the Italian Cabinet had 
refused to negotiate a commercial treaty with the 
Zollverein. Bismarck re-opened the discussion of 
that Treaty in May 1865, and the Italian Govern- 
ment consented to his proposals, provided the 
various German States would recognise the new 
Kingdom of Italy. While these negotiations were 
being carried on, the intercourse between Austria 
and Prussia was becoming colder and colder. 
Early in the month of August, the Prussian 
Minister at Florence declared to General La 
Marmora that Prussia had decided on going to 
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war with Austria. The reply to this overture was 
i that Italy would do nothing without the consent 
of the Emperor Napoleon.' An active correspond- 
ence was then begun between Florence and Paris. 
The Italian Cabinet acquainted the Emperor of 
its intention of not remaining an idle spectator 
of the war between Prussia and Austria. It now 
expressed the hope that, by making common cause 
with Prussia, it would obtain the Venetian 
Provinces. It pointed out that the King of 
Prussia was hesitating to accept this alliance as 
long as he had French opposition to fear, and 
that he would demand, before concluding it, a 
written promise of neutrality from the Cabinet 
of the Tuileries. The French Government, 
replying to the question thus put, said it would 
not oppose an alliance between Italy and Prussia, 
adding, however, that Italy would make war at her 
own risk. All that France could promise was not 
to let Austria regain what she had lost in Italy. 
* Be prudent,' said the French Cabinet to the 
Italian diplomatists. 'Ally yourselves with us,' 
said the Cabinet of Berlin, 'and we will declare 
war to Austria to-morrow ! ' Italy was prudent, 
as Napoleon recommended, and did not show too 
great eagerness; and, as we have said, that 
prudence was justified by the momentary change 
operated by the Convention of Gastein. 
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As soon as he arrived in Berlin, Bismarck 
pressed the conclusion of the Commercial Treaty 
with Italy. He had said in Paris to the Italian 
Minister : ' In treating the German Zollverein in 
the most favourable manner, you will perform a 
politic action, very advantageous to Italy in the 
future.' 

The signature of the Commercial Treaty in 
Berlin on the 12th of February 1866, was the first 
step of the two Cabinets towards their future 
alliance. The official Press declared that this 
Treaty was Prussia's answer to the conduct of 
Austria in the Duchies. On this occasion, in order 
to emphasize the alliance, King William, after long 
hesitation, conferred on Victor Emmanuel his 
highest Order, that of the Black Eagle. Even 
before the Treaty was ratified, Bismarck opened 
confidential communications with Florence as to an 
agreement in case of war with Austria. He asked 
that for this purpose a General should be sent to 
Berlin, and stated that a Prussian General would 
soon proceed to Florence. 

These negotiations were long and tedious. 
Beyond all doubt, the Cabinet of the Tuileries 
was encouraging Italy ; but the latter, after the 
incident at Gastein, redoubled her precautions. 
Was not Prussia using Italy as a means of making 
Austria more pliable ? On her side, Italy was not 
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less on her guard. . If Austria were to listen to 
France who advised her to give up the Venetian 
Provinces, why should Italy bind herself to 
Prussia ? In order to dissipate these misgivings, 
it was necessary to make a reciprocal treaty of 
alliance offensive and defensive ; Florence wished 
it, and Bismarck was not averse to it. All the 
difficulties emanated from King William, who was 
divided between his scruples about the divine right 
of kings and his ambition for the aggrandizement 
of Prussia. Later on, when Bismarck had 
triumphed over these obstacles, he could justly 
boast, as he did, of having gained a fourfold 
victory. He had induced the King his master to 
break his old and intimate connection with the 
Imperial House of Austria, to ally himself with 
revolutionary Italy, to concert his policy with the 
Napoleonic dynasty, and finally to annul the Federal 
Pact of 1815, in order to reconstitute Germany 
with a Parliament elected by universal suffrage. 

Many months were needed to bring about this 
result, months of endless negotiations and inter- 
views, interrupted by countless incidents, and 
frequently on the point of being frustrated. King 
William would not take the initiative of aggression 
against Austria ; it was necessary to create motives 
or pretexts for war. The neutrality of France not 
being guaranteed by a written document, it was 
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important to keep Napoleon in a favourable d/s-^ 
position, without positively promising him com- 
pensations to which the King would have been 
absolutely opposed, and without forgetting the 
King's military pride, which made him loth to tie 
his actions to those of Italy. 

The Cabinet of Florence only cared for the 
Prussian alliance so long as it would enable it to 
acquire the Venetian Provinces. Before treating 
with Berlin, it had even taken steps at Vienna 
in the hope of obtaining from Austria the pacific 
cession of those Provinces, and only when all efforts 
in that quarter proved useless, did Italy consent 
to place her hand in that of Prussia. General 
Govone was sent to Berlin early in ' March 1866, 
and Count Arese at the same time to Paris. 

The Emperor Napoleon, as we have seen above, 
had decided how to act. In his heart he wished 
for war between Austria and Prussia, and he did 
nothing to prevent it. ' He thinks it expedient/ 
wrote Count Arese, 'that Italy should sign the 
Treaty with Prussia, but he declares that he gives 
this advice as a friend, without incurring any 
responsibility.' Italy therefore treated with Prussia. 
General Govone was four weeks negotiating at 
Berlin. On both sides sharp distrust was shown, 
and many reservations were made. Which of the 
two Cabinets should take the initiative in the war ? 
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*^t should be the obligations of each in case its 

y should attack or be attacked? Would not 

viier of them show the Treaty to Austria in order 

*> force her to come to an agreement, of which 

Italy or Prussia, as the case might be, would have 

to bear the cost? 

It was further necessary to consider the King's 
hesitation, caused by the uncertain attitude of 
France. It would have been his wish to secure 
Italy without binding himself to her, to make a 
conditional alliance which would have overcome 
the suspicions of the Emperor of the French, 
connecting him indissolubly with Prussian policy. 
As we see, it was not until the greatest 
difficulties, arising from military, political and 
personal considerations, had been surmounted, that 
the Treaty was at last signed in Berlin, on the 8th 
of April 1866. It was said in the Preamble that 
the King of Italy and the King of Prussia, 
' animated by the same desire of consolidating the 
general peace, considering the wants and the 
legitimate aspirations of their subjects, have em- 
powered their Plenipotentiaries to regulate the 
articles of a Treaty of Alliance, offensive and 
defensive.' The first article provided that there 
should be friendship and alliance between the 
two sovereigns. The second article said : * If 
the negotiations opened by his Prussian Majesty 
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with the other German States with the object 
of reforming the Federal Constitution so 
as to suit the requirements of the German 
Nation, should come to no issue, and if his 
Prussian Majesty should be obliged to take 
arms to enforce his proposals, his Italian 
Majesty would immediately, by virtue of the 
present Treaty, after Prussia had opened hostilities, 
declare war to Austria and to the German States 
allied with that Power against Prussia.' The 
third article said : ' From that moment war will 
be carried on by their Majesties with all the means 
furnished by Providence, and neither Prussia nor 
Italy would make peace or armistice without 
reciprocal consent.' The fourth article said : 
'This consent cannot be refused when Austria 
has agreed to cede to Italy the Lombardo- Venetian 
Kingdom, and to Prussia territories equivalent 
to that kingdom in population.' Article five : 
* This Treaty will expire three months after its 
signature, if Prussia has not meanwhile declared 
war to Austria.' Article six related to the possible 
sending of Italian men-of-war to the Baltic. Such 
was the Treaty of Alliance which was signed in 
Berlin on the 8th of April, ratified by the King 
of Italy on the 1 4th ; and by the King of Prussia 
on the 20th. Prussia had taken the more 
commanding position ; on her alone depended 
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the question of war. To her belonged the initiative 
of Federal Reform ; to her the right of taking 
arms to enforce it ; to her the power of declaring 
war; whereas Italy was obliged to regulate her 
action by that of Prussia, and only to stop when, 
having obtained as her share of the spoils the 
Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom, Prussia had wrested 
from Austria an equivalent of the same importance. 
Still this commanding position had its dis- 
advantages. The privilege of declaring war 
obliged Prussia to do so within three months, 
or the Treaty would lapse. It was not sufficient 
to wish for war, it was essential to find a pretext 
for its declaration. The Treaty also had the 
fault of being obscure in passages, which gave rise 
to differences from the moment of its signature. 
Italy asserted that if Austria were to declare war 
to her, Prussia was bound to do so to Austria. 
King William was not of this opinion ; he said 
that he would not be at the mercy of the 
resolutions of Italy, who might wish to provoke 
war with Austria. 

During these months of negotiation between 
Prussia and Italy, conferences had begun between 
Berlin and Parip. The interviews of Bismarck 
with the French Ambassador, Monsieur Benedetti, 
had only one topic : the inclinations and intentions 
of the Emperor Napoleon. Count Goltz, Prussian 
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Ambassador in Paris, was recalled at the end of 
February to be present at a great council held in 
Berlin, the King presiding. A similar council had 
been held at Regensburg six months previously. 
On its conclusion, the French Government was 
acquainted with the Treaty of the 8th of April, 
which it had recommended Italy to sign. Anxious 
curiosity prevailed in Berlin. What did France 
desire? What were her conditions of neutralitv? 
The hour of explanation had arrived, and yet the 
French Government maintained complete neu- 
trality, observing that this neutrality was more 
profitable to Prussia than to Austria, and adding, 
indeed, that the execution of Prussia's schemes 
might affect the balance of power, and that for such 
an emergency France was reserving her action. 

Before proceeding further in the narration of 
these diplomatic incidents, we must revert to the 
complications of Germany and Austria. Scarcely 
had the convention of Gastein been concluded, than 
great excitement developed in the Duchies of the 
Elbe and in Germany. Public opinion was irritated 
against Prussia, whose ideas of annexation were 
suspected, and against Austria who seemed to 
second her designs. The Prince of Augustenburg 
was more popular than ever, and the object 
of enthusiastic ovations throughout Schleswig- 
Holstein. The Liberal Delegates of the various 
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German Chambers met at Francfort to protest 
against the Convention, and the Senate of that 
Free Town was overwhelmed with the reproaches 
of Austria and Prussia for having tolerated that 
meeting. That was the last step taken jointly by 
those countries; their paths were soon to be 
separate. 

In the month of August 1865, the Lawyers of 
the Prussian Crown terminated the investigation 
of the Schleswig-Holstein succession imposed upon 
them by the Government. The result of their long 
labours may be stated as follows : ' The claim of 
the Prince of Augustenburg has a very slight 
foundation; it could apply only to a part of the 
Duchies, if at all, considering the fact that the 
Prince's father relinquished his rights for a 
pecuniary consideration. The claims of the other 
pretenders are even less admissible. The King of 
Denmark, the legitimate sovereign of the Duchies, 
having ceded his rights, by the Treaty of 1864, to 
the King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria, 
these two sovereigns alone represent the Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein.' Excepting on the last point, 
which resulted from the Danish War, this judg- 
ment tallied exactly with the views held by the 
King of Denmark himself, and which were the 
cause of the war waged against him by Prussia and 
Austria. 
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Half of the task had been preformed for 
Prussia ; nothing was wanting but that she should 
seize the Austrian portion of the Duchies. Her 
policy had henceforth this object steadily in view, 
and she was determined to carry her point even 
at the price of war. Pretexts could not be 
wanting, when we consider the conflicts daily 
arising from the double domination of the 
Duchies. The Prussian Governor of Schleswig, 
General von Manteuffel, installed himself in that 
Duchy, and behaved precisely as though it were 
a province of his sovereign ; he laid his iron 
hand on the inhabitants who were passionately 
devoted to the Prince of Augustenburg. A 
striking contrast was offered to this tyrant by 
General von Gablentz, the Austrian Governor 
of Holstein, who signalised himself by extreme 
clemency and kind consideration of the popular 
sentiments. He said that his Emperor had not 
sent him to rule the country like a Turkish Pasha ; 
and that he would never forsake the principles 
of law and justice. It may easily be imagined 
that these opposite systems gave rise to disagree- 
ment and collision. Prussia reproached Austria 
with favouring throughout Holstein the pretensions 
of the Prince of Augustenburg. Austria answered 
by mentioning to Prussia the addresses in favour 
of annexation that were signed in Schleswig in 
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the presence of the Prussian authorities, and 
acknowledged by laudatory replies from Bismarck, 
who had been raised to the rank of Count on the 
16th of September 1865. The Prince of 
Augustenburg having accepted ovations from the 
inhabitants of a town in Schleswig, a most 
acrimonious and even discourteous correspondence 
took place between the Prince and General von 
Manteuffel who threatened to arrest him if he 
dared to set foot in the country again. 

Six months after the meeting at Salzburg, 
Prussia and Austria were reverting to the old 
quarrels, which the convention of Gastein was 
supposed to have settled. The year 1866 opened 
with a storm of recriminations between Berlin and 
Vienna. 

The German Diet had shown a desire of assert- 
ing its authority in the question of the Duchies. 
In the sitting of the 18th of November 1865, 
Bavaria, Saxony and Hesse-Darmstadt once more 
enquired when the two great Powers were going 
to fulfil their promise of convoking the Estates 
of Holstein to consult them about the succession. 
A fortnight later, Austria and Prussia answered, 
in an evasive manner, that the Estates would 
be convoked some time or other, but that the 
date of their meeting would be fixed by the 
two Cabinets. We shall soon see the part 
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played by this point in the warlike projects of 
Prussia. 

In January 1866, the Cabinet of Berlin resumed 
hostilities against the Prince of Augustenburg. 
In a note of the 20th of January, it complains that 
the Austrian authorities in Holstein tolerated the 
language of the native Press against Prussia ; and 
that Austria was executing the Convention of 
Gastein in a sense unfavourable to the co-sovereign, 
who was determined to endure it no longer, and 
who would insist on the expulsion of the Prince 
of Augustenburg. Some days later, on the 26th, a 
new despatch left for Vienna. It appealed to the 
Conservative spirit of the Austrian Cabinet; it 
stated that they ought jointly to oppose the 
common enemy in the Duchies, the Revolution, 
disguised as the agitation in favour of the Prince 
of Augustenburg. An end would have to be put 
to this state of things ; Prussia would insist on her 
rights, and if Austria refused assistance, she would 
act alone, as this was to her a vital question. The 
Cabinet of Berlin maintained that the attitude of 
Austria renewed the old antagonism supposed to be 
dead. Prussia desired a straightforward explana- 
tion : she would resume her full liberty of action, 
if Austria would no longer act in common. 

The Cabinet of Vienna replied on the 7th of 
February : ' The Convention of Gastein, as Prussia 
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herself recognised, was only provisionary, so as to 
afford a basis for the final solution. Meanwhile, 
the Emperor of Austria is, by virtue of this 
convention, sole master of Holstein, and will not 
tolerate any interference with his administration of 
that Duchy. The Emperor refuses to believe that 
the King of Prussia appreciates the value set by 
the Emperor on harmony existing between Austria 
and Prussia, as proved by the consideration 
Austria gave to Prussia's desire of annexing the 
Duchies. Because she is against this annexation, 
she is accused of reviving old jealousies. The 
Emperor has never failed in his duty as ally of 
Prussia : he never sought to form a coalition in 
Germany against that Power, nor to bring foreign 
pressure to bear upon her.' 

When two Powers correspond in such a tone, 
and treat each other to such insinuations, rupture 
is not far, and, indeed, in this case they were 
making rapid strides towards it. Thanks to her 
military system, Prussia could prepare mobilisa- 
tion without noise. On the 28th of February 
a great council was held in Berlin, the King 
presiding, the Ministers, the Generals and Count 
Goltz, recalled from Paris, attending. They came 
to the resolution to adjourn mobilisation, but not 
to yield on the question of the Duchies, even 
though war should be the result. In this council 
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Bismarck's policy was completely triumphant. 
The partizans of Austria yielded at the prospect 
of the aggrandizement of the Prussian Monarchy. 

As though to make his determination about 
the annexation of the Duchies still more widely 
known, Count Bismarck seized the occasion of 
an address sent to him on the 28th of January, by 
some members of the Holstein Aristocracy, to 
reply on the 2nd of March, that annexation was 
the solution he preferred, and that he was 
endeavouring to obtain the consent of Austria. 

The Council held in Berlin on the 28th of 
February attracted the attention of Diplomacy; 
enough transpired of the resolutions taken to 
excite the keenest interest of Austria. The 
Emperor convoked his Marshals, and during 
several days military conferences took place. Some 
regiments were moved ; some troops were centred 
in Bohemia. At Vienna a warlike disposition was 
shown, not only in the Army, but at Court and 
among the citizens. The preparatory measures 
taken by Prussia ; the angry notes of the last few 
weeks ; the decision taken in the Council of the 
28th of February ; the arrival in Berlin of General 
Govone, the Italian plenipotentiary ; the corre- 
spondence between Berlin and Paris ; all these 
were symptoms that Vienna had every reason not 
to treat lightly. It was evident that Prussia was 
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eager for war, and only seeking a pretext to 
declare it. Austria committed the mistake of 
furnishing this pretext by ordering, before they 
were necessary, such military operations as could 
be represented to European opinion as meaning 
provocation or aggression. 

The Prussian Cabinet was quick to profit by 
that mistake ; it began a correspondence about the 
Austrian armament, whilst indefatigably carrying 
on its own military preparations. The initiated 
throughout Europe were aware that Prussia was 
far more desirous than Austria to decide the 
old quarrel between the two dynasties by force 
of arms ; but the multitude, deluded by appearances, 
only saw that Austria was concentrating her troops 
in Bohemia, and that Prussia was naturally 
following the example on her territory. Before 
the great tribunal of Public Opinion it is not 
sufficient not to be in the wrong, it is necessary 
not to appear to be in the wrong. It is because 
she neglected this maxim that Austria was held 
to provoke the war, when in reality she was 
merely taking precautions against the threatened 
aggression. 

Under the influence of her well-founded appre- 
hensions, Austria sent, on the 16th of March, a 
confidential communication to several of the minor 

Confederate States. Alleging the warlike attitude 
vol 1 N 
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of Prussia, she announced that she would apply to 
Berlin for explanations ; and that if they were 
insufficient she would claim from the German Diet 
the benefit of Articles Eleven and Nineteen of 
the Federal Pact : the first of which prohibited 
war between confederates and obliged them to 
submit their differences to Federal arbitration; 
the second authorised the Diet, in case of a 
threatened collision of confederates, to take all 
measures to prevent it. The Cabinet of Vienna 
accused Prussia of wishing to decide the question 
of the Duchies in a way incompatible with the 
interests of Austria and of Germany and with the 
Federal Laws. It stated that finding agreement 
impossible, it would await the decision of 
the Diet, and that when hostilities were im- 
minent, it would propose the mobilisation of 
four Federal Corps d'Armée to join the Austrian 
Army. 

This communication was meant to sound the 
intentions of the various German Cabinets. The 
next day the Austrian Minister at Berlin put 
this question to Count Bismarck : ' Does Prussia 
really intend to break the Convention of Gastein, 
and to disturb the peace guaranteed by the Federal 
Pact?' Although the Prussian Minister's reply 
was not very clear, the Cabinet of Vienna said it 
was satisfied, and informed the German Courts 
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that for the time being it would make no applica- 
tion to the Diet. 

Both countries were preparing. Austria con- 
tinued her concentrations in Bohemia; and Saxony, 
terrified by information received from Berlin, also 
took measures of defence. The Berlin newspapers 
informed their readers that the Prussian Cabinet 
was going to mobilise and to secure some alliances, 
an indirect allusion to the negotiations with Italy, 
provisionary, as we have set forth above, to the 
rupture with Austria and to the new organisation 
of Germany, by means of the dissolution of the 
Confederation. 

Then, to counterbalance the action of Austria 
on the 16th of March, the Cabinet of Berlin 
made, on the 24th of that month, a similar com- 
munication to the German Governments, with this 
difference, that it put aside Federal help as 
inadequate instead of appealing to it. Casting all 
the blame on Austria and on her warlike prepara- 
tions, it declared that it would not let itself be 
thrown off its guard as in 1850, and that in its 
turn it would take measures of defence. It added 
that, as the actual organisation of the Confedera- 
tion was defective, it would propose to the various 
Governments a project of Federal Reform. 
Finally, it desired to know what help it could 
expect from these Governments if Prussia were 
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attacked by Austria, or if she were obliged in 
self-defence to make war on that Power. 

The reception given to this communication was 
not good, a result for which Berlin was prepared. 
What Prussia wanted to know exactly was, who 
were her enemies, and who her friends? Not 
one of the Governments entered into the views of 
Prussia ; they all referred her to the Diet, alone 
competent to judge the disputes of Confederate 
States. The Cabinet of Munich, seeking to 
assume an intermediary attitude, requested the 
two Powers to conform to the enactments of the 
Federal Pact, forbidding war between confederates; 
and recommended them to come to an agreement 
with all the German States as to a reform of the 
Confederation. But, confiding little in the effect 
of her exhortations, Bavaria began her military 
preparations, and most of the other States followed 
her example. 

The correspondence about the armaments was 
carried on actively between Berlin and Vienna. 
On the 31st of March, Austria protested that she 
had no offensive intention against Prussia, and 
expressed a hope that that Power would make a 
similar declaration in terms equally explicit. The 
Cabinet of Berlin replied on the 6th of April that 
nothing was more remote from King William's 
mind than the idea of an ' aggressive war ' against 
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Austria, and that it only depended on the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to prove by actions his friendly 
intentions towards Prussia. The Cabinet of 
Vienna replied on the 7th of April by recapitu- 
lating all the facts, proving that Prussia must be 
held as desirous of obtaining the ends of her policy 
by violence. Nevertheless, the Emperor declared 
that up to the present moment he had given no 
orders for measures preparatory to a great war. 
He repeated his word as pledged on the 31st of 
March, that Austria was meditating no schemes of 
aggression, and he expressed his satisfaction that 
Prussia had replied by a similar asseveration. He 
then proceeded to say that as Austria had made 
no preparation for war, and as there was no reason 
for so doing, he expected to hear that ^Prussia had 
revoked the royal order of mobilisation of the 
28th of March. 

While these despatches were following and 
crossing each other, the negotiations between 
Prussia and Italy were coming to an end. 
Bismarck was eager to bring them to a close, 
his warlike intentions being badly served by 
Prussian diplomacy which was working for peace, 
and by the influence of foreign Courts exercised 
on King William in favour of a pacific solution 
of all difficulties. The very day on which the 
Austrian despatch of the 7th of April arrived 
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in Berlin, the Treaty of Alliance with Italy was 
being signed at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
We must remind the reader that it was said in 
that Treaty, that Prussia would put forward the 
question of Federal Reform, and that if she found 
resistance, she might be compelled to take to arms, 
an event that would oblige Italy to declare war 
against Austria and her allies. 

The day after the signature of this Treaty, that 
is, the 9th of April, Prussia presented to the 
German Diet her project of reform, of which she 
merely traced the outlines in general terms, re- 
serving the details for future negotiations. This 
project tended to augment the preponderance of 
Prussia in every respect, especially in military 
affairs. But the chief innovation, and that for 
which Bismarck confidently expected popular 
favour, was the plan for establishing a parliament 
by direct and universal suffrage. The Diet read 
with astonishment in an official document emanating: 
from so monarchical a Cabinet as that of King 
William, that his Government considered Universal 
Suffrage as the system of election most advan- 
tageous to the maintenance of Conservative prin- 
ciples. 

While the Confederate States were deliberating 
in special conferences on the Prussian proposal, the 
Cabinet of Berlin resumed its controversy with 
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Austria. On the 15th of April, the day on which 
he received telegraphic information that the King 
of Italy had ratified the Treaty, Count Bismarck 
replied to the Austrian despatch of the 7th, not by 
criticising its form, and ignoring the accusations 
brought against Prussia's ambitious proceedings, 
but by taking notice of the avowal that Austria 
had made preparations before Prussia. He stated 
in consequence, that the King would not revoke 
his measures until Austria had removed the cause 
that provoked them. This time the Cabinet of 
Vienna made haste to yield. It replied that the 
Emperor was disposed to suspend all military 
measures on the 25th, if the Court of Berlin would 
promise to place its Army on a peace-footing 
within forty-eight hours of the suspension. 

This turn of things greatly interfered with the 
Prussian Premier's views. The English Cabinet 
had interposed with the object of preventing a 
collision. Being ignorant of the existence of the 
Prusso-Italian Treaty, it hoped to pacify Italy by 
obtaining from Austria the cession of the Venetian 
Provinces. In order to gain time it exhorted 
Austria to come to an arrangement with Prussia 
about mutual disarming. Considering the personal 
inclination of King William, it was impossible to 
reject the Austrian offer. Bismarck accordingly 
answered on the 21st that the King would 
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disarm, provided the Emperor did the same before- 
hand. 

But as this correspondence was being carried 
on, the Court of Vienna discovered that an alliance 
existed or was being promoted between Prussia and 
Italy. Without believing that a Treaty had been 
actually concluded, the Austrian Cabinet knew 
that great activity was going on at Berlin, and 
that arrangements were being made for a war 
against the Empire of the Hapsburgs. And what 
is more, the consequences of the Treaty of the 8th, 
ratified by King William on the 20th, were 
beginning to be apparent on the Southern frontier 
of Austria. Italy was obliged to prepare herself 
in her turn, and slight, and silently conducted, as 
her preparations were, they did not escape the 
vigilance of her neighbours. The Imperial Cabinet 
therefore decided to place her Italian Army on a 
war-footing, and in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing, it informed Prussia, on the 23rd of April, 
that it was obliged to take precautionary measures 
against Italy. 

This decision was perfectly justified by circum- 
stances. Austria, who was not dreaming of 
attacking Italy, had the right to take the defensive 
against the threatening attitude of that Power. 
But, on the other hand, it helped Bismarck to find 
a pretext for war which would make the Treaty of 
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the 8th of April efficacious. The argument on the 
subject of disarming was thus renewed between 
the two Cabinets. In a despatch of the 26th of 
April, the Cabinet of Vienna informed that of 
Berlin that the Emperor was ready to carry out his 
offer by recalling the troops centred in Bohemia, 
and that he was disposed to commence that 
operation on being assured that Prussia would not 
see, in the measures necessarily taken against 
Italy, a motive for modifying her resolution of 
coming to an agreement with Austria. The same 
day, in a second despatch, the Cabinet of Vienna 
proposed to Prussia to regulate the question of the 
Duchies, by amply considering Prussian claims, 
though still maintaining the basis of Federal Law. 
In case this proposal should be rejected, the Cabinet 
of Vienna reserved for Austria the right of placing 
the aspect of the question before the Diet, so as to 
obtain a settlement by Federal means. The same 
day again, the Cabinet of Vienna addressed the 
great European Powers. It stated that Italy was 
making preparations for war on a vast scale, and 
that the conquest of a province of the Empire had 
long been the object of the Cabinet of Florence. 
Under these conditions, Austria had been compelled 
to take some strictly defensive measures. The Em- 
peror, far from contemplating aggression, was only 
desirous of repelling any invasion of his dominions. 
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The Prussian answer, dated the 30th of April, 
was couched in subtle terms. The Cabinet of 
Berlin could not deny that Italy was arming, as 
that fact had been notified the day before by the 
Florentine Cabinet itself to all the Powers. 
Italy owned in her communication that she thought 
it wise to take certain unimportant measures 
as she considered a conflict imminent between 
Prussia and Austria. It was only when Austria 
ordered the arming of her southern frontiers, 
a step threatening to Italy, that the latter was 
forced to assume a war-footing by sea and by land. 
The Cabinet of Berlin, unable to disavow what 
Italy confessed, explained that the arming of 
Italy was not threatening to Austria. It professed 
to be assured that Italy had no intention of 
attacking Austria without provocation. The 
arming of Austria having caused that of Italy 
and Prussia, the Cabinet of Berlin expected 
Austria to revoke all her measures, otherwise 
Prussia would be compelled to maintain her 
war-footing. 

Prussia, before replying to Austria, sent also a 
despatch to Saxony, requesting her to explain 
herself as to the motive that had made her 
mobilise her forces, contrary to her declaration 
of neutrality; and threatening to take military 
measures against her, if her explanations were 
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not satisfactory. Count Beust, then Saxon 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, replied that Saxony 
being by her geographical position most exposed 
in case of war, it was only natural that she should 
prepare herself to fulfil her duty to the Confedera- 
tion and to protect her territory from the 
belligerents ; especially as the official press of 
Berlin had designated her as the scene of the 
impending war. Saxony also declared that she 
would be willing, if required, to justify her conduct 
before the Diet. We shall see further on what 
were the results of this Saxo-Prussian conflict. 
The Cabinet of Berlin, while ordering, as it were, 
Austria to disarm altogether, replied, relatively 
to the question of the Duchies, that Prussia 
would not relinquish to any third party the rights 
acquired by the Treaty with Denmark, but that 
she would consent to negotiate with Austria, 
if the latter would give up her own rights, and 
that these negotiations would be simplified if 
Austria would at the same time come to terms 
about the Prussian proposal of Federal Reform. 

In the beginning of May, Prussia and Italy 
were ready to march against Austria ; the Cabinet 
of Berlin had placed the cause of war on the 
double question of the Duchies and of Federal 
Reform ; the two Allies were going to fight, the 
one to acquire the Venetian Provinces, the other 
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to gain supremacy in Germany and territorial 
aggrandizement for Prussia. Austria was re- 
proached from several quarters for having 
furnished a pretext for war by her armament 
against Italy. In Paris, especially, great eager- 
ness was shown to make the most of her mistake, 
perhaps with the view of justifying French policy. 
The Cabinet of Vienna was anxious to prove 
the sincerity of her desire of peace. Prince 
Metternich, Austrian Ambassador in Paris, said 
to the French Ministry : ' Can you guarantee 
that Italy will not attack us ? If you can, we 
will immediately withdraw our troops from the 
Italian frontier.' The French Government could, 
of course, guarantee nothing : had it not counselled 
and approved the Treaty whereby Italy was 
bound to declare war against Austria so soon 
as Prussia had done so ? Did not the Italian 
follow the Prussian mobilisation, in accordance 
with the Treaty of Alliance ? 

The Cabinet of Vienna replied on the 4th of 
May to the Prussian despatch of the 30th of 
April, that Austria could not consent to disarm on 
her southern frontier, and that she considered, in 
this state of things, all negotiations on the subject 
at an end. It was also pointed out that Austria, 
by the measures she had taken on that frontier, 
was defending Federal territory against an attack 
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from Italy, and that it was inconceivable how 
Prussia could reconcile to her duty as a Federal 
Power the request made to Austria to leave a 
German frontier undefended. 

The discussion thus came to an end. To the 
last Austrian despatch, the Prussian Government 
replied on the 4th of May by ordering the 
mobilisation of the Army, and Austria retorted 
two days afterwards by issuing a similar order. 

It is certain that for some time the mood in 
Vienna, alike among rulers and subjects, was 
becoming more warlike. The obvious schemes 
of the Prussian Government, its aggressive acts 
that seemed meant to provoke a conflict, the 
humiliations it inflicted upon Austrian pride, its 
understanding with Italy, of which it no longer 
made a secret, ended by reviving the old 
antagonism in all its intensity ; a fact whereof 
the Cabinet of Berlin was fully aware. In the 
beginning of May 1866, the eve of the war, the 
Court of Vienna was filled with a feeling similar 
to that which inspired its policy in 1859 after the 
defeat of Solferino, at which time, rather than 
relinquish the first place in Germany to Prussia, 
Francis Joseph preferred ceding Lombardy to 
Piedmont. The Cabinet of Vienna conceived the 
idea of a similar sacrifice in 1866 before entering 
on the campaign. By giving Italy what she 
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desired, the Venetian Provinces, and thus securing 
her neutrality, Austria could withdraw her troops 
from the southern frontiers and add them to her 
Northern Army, and fall with these united forces 
on her rival, reconquering Silesia and reducing 
Prussian ambition to more reasonable limits. 
This plan led the Cabinet of Vienna, still ignorant 
of the ties attaching Italy to Prussia since the 
8th of April, to address on the 4th of May a 
proposal to Napoleon III of purchasing the 
neutrality of France and Italy at the cost of 
the Venetian Provinces, which Austria would 
hand over to France who would then cede them 
to Italy, Austria indemnifying herself by seizing 
the Prussian part of Silesia. 

The proposal must have pleased Napoleon. 
Public opinion in France was very much against 
a war for the benefit of Italy ; and the Emperor 
was so much impressed by this view, that he 
made haste to declare, when opening the Session 
of the Corps Législatif, that France would remain 
neutral. The Austrian proposal, by satisfying 
Italy, attained the object of the Alliance which 
Napoleon recommended the Florentine Cabinet 
to conclude with Prussia, and freed the Emperor 
from his moral obligation to Italy. On the 
other hand, the war Austria would soon have to 
wage with Prussia, by making the position of 
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that Power very perilous, opened a vast field 
for the future mediator, who could be no other 
than the Emperor of the French. These considera- 
tions led the French Government to receive the 
Austrian proposal with favour, and to recommend 
it to the Florentine Cabinet. But was the latter 
still a free agent ? Could it accept this offer ? 
Was it not bound to Prussia by the Treaty of 
Alliance ? Could it release itself from the imposed 
conditions ? 

We have seen above that from the moment 
the Treaty was signed, the new Allies were not 
over pleased with each other. Italy claimed an 
equality of rights which King William was not 
inclined to grant, while Bismarck endeavoured 
to pacify the Italians by pointing out that events 
would carry the King along and make him more 
favourable to the Alliance. The Florentine 
Cabinet had laboured in vain to introduce a 
clause into the Treaty guaranteeing the acquisition 
of the Province of Trent. When that demand 
was advanced, Bismarck remembered that there 
was still a Germanic Confederation, and that 
Trent formed a portion of Federal territory. He 
refiised to accede to this request, but remarked 
that what could not be granted before, might 
be obtained after, the victory. 

When this question was eliminated and the 
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controversies that the Austrian proposal of the 

4th of May arrived in Paris. Interrogated by 

the Emperor as to how far she was free from 

Prussia, Italy declined the proposal, obeying her 

scruples of political probity and forgetting the 

selfish caution of her ally. She said it was for 

her a question of honour and probity. But Italy, 

while following the dictates of her conscience, did 

not lose sight of the great and unexpected 

advantage of acquiring the Venetian Provinces 

without going to war. Under the influence of 

this very natural consideration, the Italian Cabinet 

remembered that the Treaty with Prussia would 

expire on the 8th July ; the 5th of May had come 

round, and it was in hopes that, by dragging 

on the negotiations, this date might be reached 

without further complications, and then Italy, 

without violating the written Pact, would be 

free to accept the advantageous offers of Austria. 

For some time it had been rumoured that the 

French Government had mentioned in London 

the idea of a Congress. Italy, by advocating 

this plan, to which most of the other Powers 

were probably inclined, hoped to gain the delay 

necessary to make the Treaty lapse, and to enable 

her to benefit by the proposal emanating from 

Vienna. In this sense the Florentine Cabinet 

received the overture of Napoleon III, who there- 
vol 1 o 
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Treaty signed, they spoke of various eventualities 
that might arise at the beginning of the fray. 
The Allies were far from confiding in each other. 
Prussia suspected Italy of being inclined to come 
to terms with Austria; Italy dreaded that King 
William might be reconciled to that Power. Both 
parties wished for more stringent guarantees of 
each other's conduct. Italy asserted that, if 
Austria were to declare war to Italy, Prussia 
would be bound to commence hostilities against 
Austria. King William would not hear of this; 
the wording of the Treaty did not warrant this 
interpretation, and he refused to bind himself to it. 
The Cabinet of Florence, more suspicious and 
alarmed than ever, pressed Count Bismarck to 
state what course he would pursue if Austria were 
to offer him a compromise. ' There is no possibility 
of a compromise with Austria/ the Prussian 
Premier replied ; ' but if, after all, the incredible 
should happen, I shall honestly acquaint Italy with 
the fact.' Thus, according to Bismarck, the Treaty 
by no means impeded Prussia from coming to an 
understanding with Austria. Was it not logical 
to conclude that Italy could in her turn discard the 
Treaty in a similar way, and enter into an agree- 
ment with Austria, with the sole obligation of 
acquainting Prussia with the transaction ? 

It was in the midst of all these perplexities and 
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free to accept the advantageous offers of Austria. 

For some time it had been rumoured that the 

French Government had mentioned in London 

the idea of a Congress. Italy, by advocating 

this plan, to which most of the other Powers 

were probably inclined, hoped to gain the delay 

necessary to make the Treaty lapse, and to enable 

her to benefit by the proposal emanating from 

Vienna. In this sense the Florentine Cabinet 

received the overture of Napoleon III, who there- 
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upon resolved to carry out his expedient of a 
Congress. 

On the 6th of May when he was passing 
through Auxerre, he received an address from 
the Mayor, and in his reply he revealed what 
result he hoped from the Congress. Monsieur 
Thiers had violently attacked the Emperor's foreign 
policy in the Corps Législatif, and had asserted 
that the Treaties of 1815 ought to be maintained. 
Alluding to that speech, the Emperor said to 
the Mayor of Auxerre : ' This Department of 
the Yonne, like the great majority of the French 
people, knows that its interests are mine, and 
that we both detest those Treaties of 1815 which 
some individuals are endeavouring to make the 
sole basis of our foreign policy.' What more 
could Prussia and Italy desire? He, whose 
untimely intervention they dreaded, abandoned, 
even before war had begun, those Treaties that 
formed the only obstacle to the designs of both 
countries. 

A Congress offered this advantage to the 
Emperor Napoleon, that it freed him from Prussia, 
whose policy he had favoured in the hope of 
territorial acquisitions for France. But these 
negotiations, as mentioned above, did not proceed 
as he desired. King William naturally wavered 
between conflicting sentiments and desires. To 
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prevail in Germany, he would have to wage war 
on Austria, which proceeding would grievously 
clash with his opinions that were in favour of 
the policy of the Holy Alliance. He was also 
not disposed to run the risk of this war without 
securing the neutrality of France. This neutrality 
was offered at the price of territorial compensations, 
which in his double quality of King of Prussia 
and of a patriotic German, he was resolved to 
refuse. Iu short, the King abhorred, from the 
very depths of his heart, any alliance with the 
Napoleonic dynasty and with France. It has 
since transpired, that at the very moment when 
he was setting out to join the Army, he addressed 
an officer from South Germany, against whom 
he was going to war, and tried to console him 
by holding out the hope that they would soon 
meet in the same camp to proceed against the 
common enemy. 

Without sharing in an equal degree the scruples 
and antipathies of his master, Count Bismarck 
was obliged to consider them, but without offending 
Napoleon III. He was therefore careful not 
to give a flat refusal to French demands, and 
only tried to keep them within certain limits, 
by showing the extreme moderation of Prussia's 
expectations. He said to the French Ambassador 
at Berlin that Prussia did not want aggrandize- 
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ment ; she would be satisfied with supremacy in 
Germany and with Federal Reform. But when 
the French Cabinet became more importunate, 
the Prussian Premier pointed out that if France 
asked too much, King William might find it 
more advantageous to come to terms with Austria. 
In this respect, Bismarck was indeed not far 
from the truth. The more the supreme moment 
of decision came near, the more did the King 
waver. Public opinion even in Prussia, was 
not over enthusiastic in favour of war. It was 
well known that no Treaty of neutrality existed 
with France, and that when the King wrote to 
Napoleon as he was about to proceed to war and 
desirous of obtaining some written promise, he 
received a reply, expressed indeed in polite and 
friendly terms, but vague, evasive and unsatis- 
factory. We must add to this that the King 
and his entourage, though full of confidence in 
the bravery of the Prussian soldiers and in the 
genius of their leaders, though powerfully aware 
of the weak points of the Austrian Army, were 
not totally exempt from anxiety as to the issue 
of the terrific struggle about to ensue. The 
war with Austria was therefore popular neither 
with the multitude nor with the aristocracy, and 
the position of the Premier whose policy had 
brought it on depended for security or success. 
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No consideration would have induced the 
King to attack Austria without a real motive. 
It was necessary to create this motive, or, if 
that was impossible, at least a specious pretext. 
This thought it was that principally occupied 
Bismarck's mind, and he did not conceal the 
fact from the Italian diplomatists. We must 
also bear in mind that secret influences were at 
work in the various Courts. The sovereigns, their 
wives, the members of their families wrote to 
each other with the object of averting the storm. 
Bismarck was deeply distressed at not being able 
to renew the situation of 1850, when Prince 
Schwarzenberg placed the late King under 

humiliations to which King William would 
certainly not have submitted. 

This state of mind of the King of Prussia 
left the Emperor Napoleon little hopes of an 
arrangement profitable to France. The idea 
of a Congress was pleasing to him, because it 
offered him the means of drawing nearer to 
England and Russia, of putting Prussian schemes 
under the control of Europe, and, the Treaties 
of ^18 15 having been given up by everybody, of 
establishing a balance more favourable to France. 

The idea had been well received by England 
and Russia ; Austria stated that she was not 
averse to its principle ; Italy accepted it as the 
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best means of gaining time. It did not, however, 
fit into Bismarck's plans. The more affairs were 
dragged on, the more those hostile to war might 
gain ground. And the objects he had in view 
were not easy to defend before Europe ; he was 
in consequence not desirous to appear before that 
formidable tribunal. Very different was the 
view taken by King William, little inclined to 
war, and very anxious to obtain by peaceful 
means if only a portion of the greatness he desired 
for his Kingdom. If it was imperative to renounce 
certain advantages, his pride would be more 
willing to yield to the verdict of Europe with 
the appearance of making sacrifices for the 
general peace. The King declared his adhesion 
to the Congress, with the apparent approval, 
but with the real displeasure, of Bismarck. The 
latter determined to do nothing to facilitate the 
task of the Congress, and he was quite prepared 
to begin hostilities in spite of everything, with 
the hope of encountering that august assembly 
with such military triumphs as would carry 
everything before them. Under the influence of 
these ideas, he could not be otherwise than elated 
with rapture on seeing his adversary reject what 
he most dreaded. 

The neutral Powers had agreed on the terms 
of the invitation to be addressed to all the 
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Cabinets for the meeting of the Congress The 
French Circular of the 28th of Mav said that 
its object was to decide diplomatically the question 
of the Duchies of the Elbe, that of the Italian 
difficulty, and finally that of the reforms to be 
applied to the Federal Pact, so far as they would 
affect the equilibrium of Europe. All the Cabinets 
had agreed to accept the Congress under the 
conditions announced in the Circular, when Austria 
and the German Diet frustrated the meeting. 
The Cabinet of Vienna declared on the 1st of 
June, that it would willingly accept the projected 
Congress, on receiving the preliminary assurance 
that all parties would appear without selfish 
designs, and that the deliberations should exclude 
all arrangements tending to assign to any of 
the invited States either territorial aggrandizement 
or increase of power. 

The German Diet was even more stringent in 
its reservations. It replied that the Confederation 
' was alone competent to decide the question of 
Holstein, and that Federal Reform was an internal 
question of Germany; but it admitted tho 
discussion of the Italian difficulty as principally 
affecting the safety of Germany. 

Bismarck, on receiving the news of tho 
Austrian reply, felt himself delivered from a 
great burden, ' Long live the King ' he exclaimod 
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in the presence of the French Ambassador. The 
Congress was frustrated by Austria : the neutral 
Cabinets on receiving her answer, declared that 
they would have nothing further to do with the 
project. 

The last scenes of the prologue to the war 
were performed at Francfort. We left Saxony 
in the act of rejecting the injunction of Berlin 
to disarm. The Saxon Government placed the 
affair at once before the Diet. On the 5th of 
May, it submitted its correspondence with Prussia 
to the Federal Assembly, invoking Article eleven 
of the Federal Pact, by virtue of which the 
Diet was bound to give effective protection to 
all its members threatened with violence. The 
Prussian representative objected that there was 
no need of applying Article eleven, as the measures 
taken by Saxony were strictly defensive. The 
Austrian Minister was of the opposite opinion, 
and again denounced the steps of Prussia as 
imperilling the peace of Germany. Some days 
later, when the Diet was about to give its vote, 
the Prussian Minister turned the accusations 
against the accusers, by asking the Diet to 
require Austria and Saxony to suspend their 
military measures ; and by threatening, in case 
the Diet refused, that Prussia would only 
consider her own interests against a Con- 
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federation of States which jeopardised the safety 
of its members. 

In spite of this menace, the Diet adopted 
the Saxon motion by a majority of two-thirds. 
Nevertheless, uncertain of the effect of its vote, 
the same majority passed, on the 19th of May, 
a resolution inviting all the armed States to reduce 
their forces to a peace-footing. This motion was 
unanimously carried, but with the declaration 
of the two great Powers that they would explain 
later on the conditions on w T hich they would 
disarm. 

It could easily be guessed what Prussia's 
conditions were : the complete acceptation of 
her project of reform. The newspapers inspired 
by the Prussian Ministry were constantly stating 
this fact in violent articles. They said that the 
Government had reduced its demands of Federal 
Reform to what was absolutely necessary; if 
they were rejected, Prussia would require more. 
It was to her a vital question, and she would not 
flinch before the impending struggle. If she were 
aggravated beyond endurance, she would appeal 
to the people, and the war of the Cabinets would 
become the war of the nation. This same thought 
was revealed in a circular issued on the 27th of 
May to the German Governments. Count 
Bismarck- insisted again on the necessity of 
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Federal Reform according to the Prussian project, 
which he maintained would fortify the monarchical 
principle in Germany. King William desired 
neither to offend nor to oppose the sovereigns, 
his Confederates ; it would be gross calumny to 
attribute to him plans of personal aggrandizement 
at the expense of his neighbours. But if agreement 
with the Diet and with the various States were 
impossible, Prussia would take measures accord- 
ingly. 

The explanations of Austria were not more 

pacific : very far from it. In Vienna all minds 
were bent on war. We have seen above that on 
the 1st of June the Austrian Cabinet replied to 
the invitation to the Congress of Paris in a 
manner destructive of that scheme, and it was 
perfectly aware beforehand what consequences 
would follow its refusal. Austria was determined 
to accept war. On that very day she presented 
to the Diet a declaration such as Governments 
only make when they have decided to appeal to 
arms. She began by enumerating her grievances, 
those caused by her rival's conduct regarding the 
Duchies being first in the list. She said that 
Prussia made unwarrantable demands, which she 
tried to enforce by violence. She treated the 
solution of the question of the Duchies as if it 
were one of brute force; before and after the 
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Convention of Gastein she tried to avail herself 
of the support of foreign adversaries of Austria, 
and to ally herself with the Court of Florence, 
and all because the Cabinet of Vienna would 
not favour Prussia's policy of annexation. Councils 
of Generals had been held at Berlin. Thus 
threatened on both sides, Austria was compelled 
to arm herself, which position she would give 
up as soon as the cause that provoked it could 
be abolished ; but she would only recall the army of 
Bohemia; that on the Italian frontier not coming 
within the competency of the Diet. In one 
word, Austria would disarm on the side of 
Prussia, when she had no longer to fear aggression 
in her territory, or in Holstein, or in the States 
of her Confederates. The question of the Duchies 
ought to be regulated, not to the exclusive 
convenience of Prussia, but according to the rights 
of the Confederation and of the Duchies. An 
agreement with Prussia not having come to pass, 
Austria would submit the regulation to the Diet ; 
and she had meanwhile ordered, through the 
Emperor's administrator in Holstein, the convoca- 
tion of the estates of that Duchy, so as to gather 
their opinion on the momentous affair that so 
closely concerned their country. 

Prussia immediately accepted the challenge. 
Her representative stated that she would disarm 
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when the Diet had induced Austria and Saxony 
to do so as well, and had given Prussia guarantees 
of peace, which could only be found in Federal 
Reform. If these conditions were not complied 
with, Prussia would consider the Confederation 
unequal to its task and would act accordingly. 

From that moment war between the two 
Powers had actually commenced. It remained 
to be seen which of the two would open hos- 
tilities. Count Bismarck, considering his Treaty 
with Italy, wished Austria to take the first step, 
and he did everything he could to provoke her. 
On the 3rd of June, when the Congress was con- 
sidered out of the question at Berlin, Prussia 
protested at Vienna against the convocation of 
the Estates of Holstein, a measure which she 
asserted would break the Convention of Gastein; 
she would henceforth consider the previous system 
of common administration re-established. On the 
4th of June, the Cabinet of Berlin addressed the 
Powers to complain to them of the actions of 
Austria, who wished for war at any price ; the 
King of Prussia had made a personal appeal to 
the Emperor of Austria that they might settle 
the question of the Duchies and Federal Reform 
between them ; but it was in vain. Vienna would 
listen to nothing ; the Austrian Ministers desired 
war in order to surmount their internal political 
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and financial difficulties, and to have a pretext for 
an l honest bankruptcy of the State.' 

The Prussian despatch went on to say that 
Austria employed only means of rigour and 
violence in her Italian Provinces. Her reply 
about the Congress clearly proved that she 
wished to provoke war, and only desired to find 
a favourable opportunity. 

From the moment the situation took so serious 
a turn, French diplomacy renewed its activity. 
The Cabinet of Berlin did not take its eyes off 
Paris. Count Bismarck did not conceal from 
the Italian negotiators the anxiety caused 
him by the silence of France, whose repre- 
sentatives at the German Courts acted all 
in favour of Austria. 'It is not reassuring/ 
he said, 'to begin war with the threat of 
three hundred thousand men, who could attack 
us from behind when we are in the midst of 
the fight.' Six months before, the Emperor seemed 
to approve certain plans, now he refused to discuss 
them. As to giving him compensation, it would be 
difficult, and only possible if he gave in return his 
armed alliance. The Prussian Premier spoke truly ; 
the Emperor did not explain himself, and witli 
reason. His representatives declared everywhere 
that his sole object was to obtain the cession of the 
Venetian Provinces, and that he did not care about 
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settling the quarrel between Prussia and Austria. 
Count Bismarck owned at that moment that the 
Emperor wished for peace at any price, and was 
acting in that sense by advocating the Congress. 
That scheme being frustrated and the Italian 
negotiators insisting again on an arrangement 
between Prussia and France, Count Bismarck 
repeated that it would be impossible to indemnify 
France with German territory ; even if he wished 
to do so himself, he would encounter invincible 
opposition from the King, unless a terrible crisis 
were to take place, when everything would be at 
stake. Rather than cede to France the left bank 
of the Rhine, it would be better to make friends 
with Austria ; this would undoubtedly be a capitula- 
tion ; but the German people would forgive the 
King for it, if they learned that it was preferred to 
an abandonment of territory to a foreign Power. 

On deciding to refuse all territorial compen- 
sation to France, the Cabinet of Berlin had to 
quiet her as to the nature of the modifications 

to be introduced into the future organisation of 
Germany. The French Ambassador having drawn 
his attention to the French and European interests 
that might be affected by Prussian schemes, to 
which the Emperor could not remain indifferent, 
Count Bismarck explained his plan of reform, 
based on the exclusion of Austria from the future 
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Confederation : that was Prussia's essential point. 
He asserted that Prussia was not dreaming of 
making a territorial redistribution of Germany, 
and that she was determined to respect the pos- 
sessions of her confederates. In Paris there must 
have been great incredulity as to this last assertion, 
as there the terms were known of the Treaty of the 
8th of April, stipulating for Prussia an equivalent 
equal to the Venetian Provinces. 

During the last months when the Cabinet 
of Berlin was directing all its efforts to secure 
the alliance of France, the Cabinet of Vienna 
on the contrary applied itself to persuade the 
Emperor Napoleon that it would be more 
advantageous for him to prevent the war. 'Let 
the Emperor,' said Austrian Diplomacy, 'declare 
himself against the aggressor and war would be 
averted. What could he risk ? Austria would 
attack no one, and Prussia would renounce war 
as soon as she had to fear the disfavour of France. 
And finally, France had no interest that the 
supremacy in Germany of Prussia or of Austria 
should result from the war.' The diplomatists who 
held this language, were not aware that Napoleon 
was no longer free to declare himself against the 
aggressor. He had counselled Italy to sign the 
Treaty of the 8th of April, and that Treaty could 
only be effective if Prussia were to declare war. 
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The Cabinet of Vienna did not know that Napoleon 
had authorised that alliance, which Bismarck only 
desired in order to be sheltered from French oppo- 
sition. The Emperor, being no longer free, could 
not accede to the suggestions of Austria. That 
Power let itself be dragged into the war, owing to 
its ignorance of the relations between Berlin and 
Florence. Austria knew vaguely that there were 
communications between these two Cabinets, but 
she did not suspect the existence of a formal 
Treaty. We shall now relate on what occasion 
she discovered it. 

War having become probable, the Cabinet 
of Vienna, like that of Berlin, had sought to 
assure itself of the neutrality of France. The 
Cabinet of the Tuileries thought its interests re- 
quired it to satisfy the demand of Austria. It 
was convinced that Austria would triumph over 
Prussia, that she would issue from the struggle 
with unimpaired strength, and that she would 
then seek to regain from Italy what had been 
taken from her in 1859. By signing before the 
war an arrangement with Austria, the Emperor 
forestalled these events, at the same time procuring 
an excellent means of intervening between the 
belligerents. Full of these considerations, the 
French Government sent the Duke of Gramont 
to Vienna to offer Austria the neutrality of France, 
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on the condition that no questions concerning 

her military, political or commercial interests 

should be decided without her consent. This 

condition found at first a certain amount of 

opposition in Vienna, and gave rise to a long debate. 

In the course of the discussion, the negotiators 

having mentioned the Treaty between Italy and 

Prussia, the Austrian Ministers declared that 

there was no such Treaty. 

This statement was made on the 10th of 

June, two months after the signature of the 

Treaty. So soon as the Emperor Francis Joseph 

had been informed of the conclusion of the Treaty, 

in order to be assured of the fact, he applied to 

his aunt, the Queen Dowager of Prussia, who 

was vehemently opposed to the war. This Princess 

interrogated King William, and wrote to her 

Imperial nephew that 'the King had given her 

his word on the 8th of June that he had signed 

no Treaty with Italy, that a convention existed 

merely in the form of a declaration between the 

respective Ministers; but that, until the [time 

when hostilities should begin, it left the King 

full liberty of coming to a peaceful settlement 

with Austria. Thus, if Italy made war on Austria, 

Prussia would not support her.' Those were 

the words written by Queen Elizabeth of Prussia, 

and Francis Joseph did not doubt the accuracy 
vol 1 p 
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of her statement. King William was obliged to 
speak thus for political considerations ; he had 
signed a treaty ; but as it was a secret one, he was 
bound not to reveal its existence. It was true 
that he had full liberty to come to terms with 
Austria. The Treaty of the 8th of April obliged 
Italy to follow Prussia ; not Prussia, Italy. But 
there was no further possibility of an understanding 
between Austria and an adversary who demanded 
her to resign her supremacy in Germany. In 
the condition of things on the 10th of June, 
Austria could not do better than sign the Treaty 
of neutrality offered by France, which was drawn 
up on the 9th of June and signed on the 12th. 
In return for French neutrality, Austria bound 
herself to respect in any case the statu quo in 
Italy as it existed before the war, to cede the 
Venetian Provinces, to give up supremacy in 
Germany, to operate no territorial redivision that 
might disturb the equilibrium of Europe without 
the consent of France. It was with the same 
conviction that the French and Austrian 
negotiators signed the Treaty: they all firmly 
believed that Austria would be victorious. The 
Emperor Napoleon, as we have already mentioned, 
shared that conviction, by which alone the letter 
can be explained which he addressed to his 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, with the order to 
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communicate it to the Corps Législatif. This 
missive unwittingly favoured Prussia's plans. 
The Emperor developed the ideas which he would 
have communicated to the Congress if it had 
taken place. He rejected every thought of 
territorial acquisition, so long as the balance 
of Europe remained undisturbed. He only 
contemplated acquisitions for France if the map 
of Europe were modified for the benefit of one 
Power, or if neighbouring populations desired 
annexation to France. He would have wished 
a closer union for the Minor States of the Confed- 
eration ; more homogeneity and strength in the 
North for Prussia, whose geographical position 
was so bad ; the maintenance of her preponderance 
in Germany for Austria, and the Venetian 
Provinces for Italy. He asked : ' Now that 
war is to decide, shall we show our displeasure 
because Germany finds the Treaties of 1815 power- 
less to satisfy her national tendency and to preserve 
her tranquillity ? ' France has only two interests 
in the approaching struggle ; the preservation of 
the balance of Europe, and that of the work of 
France in Italy. Moral force suffices; France 
need not draw her sword. The French Govern- 
ment was assured by the belligerents, that none 
of the questions in which she was interested 
would be decided without her consent. France 
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should therefore preserve 'a watchful neu- 
trality/ 

There were great illusions in this programme, 
as in most of Napoleon's conceptions of foreign 
policy. He granted the victor full liberty to 
destroy the Treaties of 1815, and he relied on the 
moral force of France to moderate the conqueror's 
rapacity. Events were soon to disabuse the 
Emperor, and to furnish proofs that by under- 
mining the old balance of power which he detested, 
he was making way for a new balance far less 
advantageous to France. His epistle of the 11th 
of June could only encourage Prussia to pursue 
her vast plans in Germany, and reassure Italy 
as to the result of her enterprise against Austria. 

The Cabinet of Berlin hastened its last 
decisions before going to war. Following up its 
protestation against the convocation of the Estates 
of Holstein by Austria, it made its troops enter 
that Duchy on the 7th of June, prohibited the 
meeting of the Estates, dissolved the local govern- 
ment instituted by Austria, and replaced it by 
functionaries of its own choosing. The Austrian 
Governor protested, and retired with his troops 
to concentrate them at Altona on the Southern 
frontier of Holstein. New protestations and 
accusations on either side were exchanged 
between the two Cabinets, either directly or at 
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Francfort. When Austria referred the question 
of the Duchies to the Diet, Prussia opposed to 
that measure the terms of their secret Treaty of 
the 16th of January 1864, which obliged them 
to decide the question themselves by mutual 
agreement. To which Austria replied that their 
special agreement could not affect the rights of the 
Diet. Did not the Prussian Cabinet still infringe 
that principle of common action? It invoked the 
consultation of its Crown Lawyers to decide the 
question of succession ; and it proposed, without 
taking Austria's opinion, to submit it first to a 
German Parliament, then to a European Confer- 
ence. It was Prussia who violated the Convention 
of Gastein as well as the Federal Pact, which 
forbade any member of the Confederation to take 
redress into its own hands. What the Austrian 
argument failed to point out was, that for Prussia 
there no longer existed a Federal Pact or a 
Germanic Confederation ; she had virtually pro- 
nounced their doom on the 10th of June by 
presenting to the Diet a new project of reform, 
excluding Austria from the Confederation. On 
the same day Prussia took in hand the govern- 
ment of the two Duchies of Holstein and of 
Schleswig, excluding from both Austria, her 
companion in the war by which these were ac- 
quired. The Austrian troops completely evacuated 
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the Duchies, and with them the Prince of 
Augustenburg left his native country which he 
was destined never to revisit. Even before the 
war Prussia was in reality mistress of the Duchies. 
Austria protested on the 11th of June before 
the Diet in energetic terms against this eviction, 
and proposed the mobilisation in a fortnight of all 
the Federal Corps d'Armée, excepting those fur- 
nished by Prussia, and the nomination of the 
Commanders-in-Chief. On the 12th, the Austrian 
Minister in Berlin, alleging the Prussian occupa- 
tion of Holstein, declared all diplomatic intercourse 
with Prussia at an end, and asked for his passport. 
On the 14th, the Diet voted the mobilisation of 
the Federal Forces, but without using the warlike 
language of Austria. Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
Saxony, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Nassau, and some smaller States voted with 
Austria; Luxemburg, Oldenburg, the Saxon 
Duchies, the Mecklenburg Duchies and the Free 
Towns sided with Prussia ; Baden prudently ab- 
stained from voting at all. Before the debate, 
the Prussian Minister protested against any dis- 
cussion of a proposal which he considered illegal. 
When the result of the vote was announced, he 
declared that the Federal Pact was violated, and 
that the King his master considered that Pact at 
an end and the Confederation no more in existence. 
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He added that the Prussian Government, desirous 
of maintaining national unity, was ready to form 
a new Confederation with such States as were 
disposed to accept it on the basis of a project by 
which supremacy would be assigned to the King 
of Prussia. The Prussian Plenipotentiary having 
left the Chamber, nothing remained for the 
Diet but to register the protest of Austria, 
invoking the indissoluble character of the Confed- 
eration as established by the final Act of Vienna. 
The German Diet ended its days a few months 
later, on the 24th of August, after having migrated* 
from Francfort to Augsburg, and not without 
having witnessed the desertion of some of its 
members to the more powerful side, Prussia. 

Berlin being bent on war, it was necessary, by 
virtue of the Treaty of the 8th of April, to give Italy 
warning that she might prepare. As the reader 
may remember, the great difficulty had always been 
to find a cause of war, King William hesitating to 
begin hostilities. Bismarck was desirous that the 
Italians should do so. He encouraged them by 
saying that the King, although not considering 
himself bound by the Treaty to that effect, would 
yet come to their assistance if they were in serious 
danger. The Florentine Cabinet turned a deaf 
ear to these suggestions. Its negotiator, General 
Govone, being again in Berlin to bring about a 
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military Convention respecting the co-operation of 
both armies, found all his efforts of no avail. King 
William refused to conclude a Convention of this 
nature. The Prussian Staff had its plans which it 
tried to impose on Italy. Negotiations on this 
subject were transferred to Florence ; the Prussian 
Minister, Herr von Usedom and a special con- 
fidential agent were entrusted with this task which 
roused all the susceptibilities of the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

In the consultations previously held in Berlin, 
the Prussian Staff had proposed that the Prussians 
should march towards the South and the Italians 
towards the North, that they should meet at Linz 
and from thence march together on Vienna. Then 
Berlin changed its mind. The Hungarian emi- 
grants of Paris and of Brussels had interposed ; 
they offered Prussia and Italy the assistance of 
Hungary who would rise at the approach of the 
invading armies ; and they asked for money and 
arms. At first their advances were slighted ; but 
by dint of persevering they made some impression 
in Berlin, and the Prussian Minister in Florence 
received orders to negotiate the co-operation of 
Italy on a new plan, according to which the Italians 
were to storm the Lombardo-Venetian fortresses, 
secure the ports of the Adriatic, send to Hungary a 
corps of volunteers under Garibaldi, reinforce that 
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corps with Hungarian and Croatian regiments who, 
though belonging to the Austrian Army, only 
wanted an opportunity of passing over to the 
enemy ; they were then to carry insurrection into 
Hungary, to meet the Prussian Army on the banks 
of the Danube, and then finally to crush the 
common enemy. This plan, which had already 
been developed in Berlin by Bismarck himself, was 
detailed in a note, dated the 17th of June, and 
signed by the Prussian Minister at Florence. 
' The system of war adopted in common/ said the 
document, ' must be that of a thorough war/ They 
must march on Vienna to strike a deadly blow at 
the heart of the Austrian Empire, they must carry 
the offensive to the last limits, and cause a general 
rising in Hungary. 

The Italian Government would not agree to 
this plan. The Premier, General La Marmora, 
was little inclined to wage war with the help of 
revolutionary elements, or to rely on the very 
doubtful assistance of Hungarian and Croatian 
deserters. And he judiciously pointed out that 
Hungary was at that moment quite able to rebel 
if so inclined, even without foreign aid, as there 
were no Imperial troops on her soil to overawe 
her. In short, he placed no reliance on the assur- 
ances of the Hungarian emigrants, who, like all 
men in a similar position, had quite lost sight of 
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the real state of affairs in their country. The 
plan was thus put aside, and things remained 
stationary for a time. 

In consequence of what had taken place in the 
Diet on the 14th of June, and after having com- 
menced hostilities against the Minor States as we 
shall relate further on, the Cabinet of Berlin 
asked, on the 17th of June, that of Florence to 
declare war against Austria. This declaration of 
war, which was made on the 20th of June by 
General La Marmora to the Archduke Albert, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian forces in the 
Venetian Provinces, was highly obscure and in- 
volved in its terms. Italy had absolutely no 
motive of war to justify her by the law of nations. 
Her wishes, her aspirations, her diplomatic ties 
induced her to draw her sword. The manifesto 
of war reproached Austria with oppressing Italy, 
with refusing to recognise her as a Kingdom, with 
holding the Venetian Provinces in subjection, and 
finally with having taken the initiative of mobilisa- 
tion. Thus the contest began on the other side 
of the Alps. 

Yet the centre of action continued to be in 
Berlin. Prussia would have to bear all the weight 
of the war. Having arrived at this point in our 
narrative, we must now examine what was the 
internal state of Prussia at the moment when the 
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Army of King William was about to wage war 
against that of his great rival. What did the 
Prussian nation think of this struggle projected by 
her rulers who had not thought it necessary to 
consult her? 

The session of 1865, as we have seen above, 
ended in serious differences between the Govern- 
ment and the majority of the Chamber. The same 
spirit of discord prevailed at the opening of the 
new Session, on the 15th of January 1866. The 
Government and the majority maintained their 
old position. The former asserted in the opening 
speech its determination to continue the organisa- 
tion of the army, and to raise the requisite funds 
in spite of the opposition of the Chamber. The 
majority, speaking through the President, repeated 
its accusations. The state of affairs, it said, had 
become darker, the Chamber had been continuously 
attacked by the Ministerial Press, the deputies' 
right of meeting had been ignored ; the Chamber's 
authority over the Budget had been violated ; the 
constitutional conflict had become permanent. As 
to the Schleswig-Holstein question, the Convention 
of Gastein had only increased the complication. 

The votes of the Chamber were in accordance 
with this beginning. It blamed the annexation 
of the Duchy of Lauenburg as having been carried 
out without the consent of the lawful Powers ; it 
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protested against a decision of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature that Deputies could be prosecuted 
for their speeches in the Chamber ; it demanded 
the punishment of those functionaries who had dis- 
persed the public meetings of Deputies. Seeing 
this hostile spirit, and perceiving the imminence 
of the struggle with Austria, the Government 
thought it prudent to cut short all debates by 
adjourning the Session. It returned to the 
Chamber the resolutions we have just enumer- 
ated, under the plea that they were unconstitu- 
tional ; and, on the 23rd of February, it declared 
the Session closed, explaining this measure by 
the attitude of the majority. Only a few members 
of the Right joined Jn the exclamation, ' Long live 
the King ! ' with which it was the wont of the 
Chambers to separate. On the 22nd of March, 
the King's birthday, most of the large towns 
refrained from exhibiting any manifestations of 
loyalty. 

The demonstrations of popular feeling went 
beyond those reserved signs of displeasure. The 
threatening attitude assumed by the Government 
against Austria since March, called forth energetic 
protestations against war. The municipal corpora- 
tions, the meetings of constituents sent addresses 
to the King or voted resolutions against war with 
Austria. They declared that such a war would be 
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immoral, dynastic, fratricidal ; that the Duchies 
belonged only to their inhabitants ; that the dis- 
turbance of peace would bring evil on the promoters 
of a war unworthy of a civilised nation. Assailed 
by such an avalanche of petitions, the Ministry saw 
no help but appeal to the constituents. But this 
appeal they desired to postpone as long as possible, 
hoping that meanwhile events would occur favour- 
able to their designs. On the 9th of May the King 
dissolved the Chamber of Deputies, acting on a 
report of the Ministry setting forth that prepara- 
tions for war were being carried on, and that 
new elections were necessary as the Chamber 
had assembled under totally different circum- 
stances. Meanwhile the Government did exactly 
as it chose. It ordered a loan to the amount 
of twenty-five million Thalers, against which 
public meetings protested as illegal. The town 
of Breslau alone presented an address to the 
King, approving his policy, and received a 
gracious and laudatory reply from His Majesty. 
The King left addresses of a contrary description 
unanswered, declined to receive the deputations 
sent to present them, and expressed his dis- 
pleasure through the Minister of the Interior. 
The latter informed the public, through the 
medium of the Press, that the King found fault 
with the absence of patriotism and self-denial in 
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these addresses, but that he relied on the devotion 
of the nation who would remember the traditions 
of 1813. 

The same feeling of hostility to the Govern- 
mental Policy, the same lack of warlike ardour 
prevailed in the ranks of the Landwehr, embodied 
on the 10th of May. The men showed no eager- 
ness to obey the call, and in some places there were 
disturbances when this important reserve of the 
active Army was called out. 

Such was the state of the country when the 
King finally decided for war. By the narration 
of the events of former years, we have been able 
to see how long the King hesitated, and how 
much difficulty Count Bismarck had in making 
him adopt his policy. It was necessary to con- 
vince him that Austria was contesting his rights, 
violating mutual conventions, and seeking to 
degrade him to a state of vassalage. He ended 
in believing that the Cabinet of Vienna had 
consented at Gastein to the annexation of the 
Duchies to Prussia, and that now it was breaking 
its word. But, determined as he was to go to 
war, he did not wish to take the first step, think- 
ing that Austria would be sure to do so. The 
vote of the Diet of the 14th of June about the 
mobilisation of the Federal forces, fixed his 
determination; he considered that vote as an act 
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of aggression, as the virtual commencement of 
hostilities. He no longer paused in issuing the 
manifesto of war. 

It was not the first time that the Sovereigns 
and Cabinets of Germany had waged war on each 
other. ' We are a fighting people/ said Bismarck 
twenty years after 1866, speaking of that war. 
In truth, Germany in the Middle Ages witnessed 
the conflicts between Guelphs and Ghibellines. In 
. the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries 
she was torn with civil wars, with wars between 
Catholics and Protestants, with the War of Thirty 
Years ; and in the eighteenth century with the war 
of Seven Years ; and now in the nineteenth 
century another civil war was to be added to 
this long list. All these conflicts derived their 
origin from the same source: the opposition of 
powerful Princes to the Emperor, the division of 
the Empire into two Camps, rallying at one time 
under the religious, at another under the political, 
standard, and now calling themselves Austria and 
Prussia, the one wishing to keep, the other to 
acquire, supremacy, and both seeking greatness 
at their rival's expense. After the revolution of 
1848, the policy of Federal Restoration was repre- 
sented by Austria, that of Federal Destruction by 
Prussia. Legality was indeed on the side of 
Austria; but Prussia plumed herself on the 
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support of public opinion in Germany that placed 
the hopes of the future in National Unity. The 
German Diet, the official mouthpiece of the Con- 
federation, was doomed to barrenness and inaction, 
owing to the jealousy of the two great Powers. 
The Minor States, dreading lest they might fall a 
prey to either or to both, did nothing to mend 
this state of things ; discord between the two 
mighty adversaries was their safeguard. The 
Diet, thus debarred from action, became un- 
popular. In 1848, it had to yield to Democracy; 
it was reinforced in 1851 by the Reaction. Its 
unpopularity became an auxiliary to Prussia, who 
wished to destroy it in order to take its place. 
The question of the Duchies of the Elbe in 1863 
might have revived the prestige of the Diet. 
Obeying the course of national sentiment, it 
espoused their cause against Denmark, and 
championed the Prince of Augustenburg who 
personified the popular aspirations of the 
Duchies. Then Austria committed the mistake, 
so fatal to her interests, of allying herself to 
Prussia to frustrate the action of the Diet, that 
is, of the Minor German States. After having 
abandoned the basis of European Treaties unfavour- 
able to the schemes of Prussia, she also abandoned 
the basis of Federal Right, the only one whereby 
she could unite the Governments opposed to 
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those schemes. Then it was Austria's turn to 

reduce the Diet to impotent inaction; and when 

later on the Cabinet of Vienna sought to repair 

that error, Prussia could reasonably object that 

as Austria had helped in undermining the power 

of the Diet, her intervention was now no longer 

admissible. Had not Austria signed in February 

1864 the Pact of Berlin, which entrusted to the 

two great Powers exclusively, the settlement of 

the question of the Duchies? and in October 1864, 

the Peace of Vienna, whereby they acquired these 

Duchies? and in July 1865, the Convention of 

Gastein, confirming them in their possession? 

When asked so tardily by Austria to decide 

the question, the Diet could pass nothing but 

ineffectual resolutions; the victorious forces of 

Prussia prevailed. 

Austria had a large share in the illegal decision 

of the question of the Duchies, but the share of 

Prussia was larger. Holstein- was a Federal 

country; its affairs undoubtedly came within the 

authority of the Diet, and the decisions of that 

body were unassailable from a legal point of view. 

And similarly with the question of Federal 

Reform : the Confederation consisting of Sovereign 

States, no one had the right to impose upon these 

States another order of things than that established 

by the Federal Pact. It was not lawful to make 
vol 1 Q 
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the rejection of a project of reform a motive for 
war : the Federal Pact forbade that war, and 
authorised repressive measures against the State 
which thus disturbed general peace. 

Finally, by virtue of the Federal Pact, which 
constituted a portion of the Public Eight 
of Europe, the Germanic Confederation was 
indissoluble ; none of its members had the right 
to withdraw from it. On this point again, the 
act whereby Prussia declared on the 14th of 
June that the Confederation was dissolved, was a 
gross violation of the rights of Germany and of 
Europe. 

In other times such a measure would not have 
been taken without exciting the anger of all 
European powers. If Prussia encountered no 
opposition in 1866, the reason is to be found in 
the fact that Europe at that epoch recognised 
the principle of nationality and popular suffrage 
as the basis of the right of modern nations. This 
Right had been recognised in France, Italy and 
Roumania ; how could it be refused to Germany ? 
Undoubtedly Federal Reform and German Unity 
were the auxiliaries of Prussia in her plans of 
aggrandizement; but all circumstances tended 
to favour the ambition of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty. 

The two Governments who were discontented 
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with the territorial distribution of 1815, met on 
the same ground. Prance complained that these 
Treaties deprived her of the left bank of the 
Rhine, her natural frontier. Prussia accused 
those Treaties, resulting as they did from the 
jealous policy of Austria, of having divided her 
territory into two portions, communication between 
which could only be carried on by crossing the 
dominions of the King of Hanover and of the 
Elector of Hesse. Can we be surprised that 
France and Prussia, having similar grievances, 
should have united in seeking a solution satis- 
factory to both ? Such is the explanation of the 
friendship of France and Prussia shortly after the 
accession of Napoleon III. The Court of Prussia 
was still legitimist when her policy had ceased to 
be so. 

Harmony began to be established between the 
two Courts during the latter part of the reign 
of Frederick William IV, and was confirmed under 
the Regency, and made even more lasting after 
the Italian War in 1859, and at the time of the 
Coronation of King William in 1861. Napoleon 
III contributed powerfully to the success of 
Prussian policy. Prussia reversed the Treaties 
of 1815, condemned in public by the Emperor. 
The Imperial speech at Auxerre only preceded by 
one month the dissolution of the Confederation 
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by Prussia. In June 1866 King William would 
not have undertaken the war against Austria 
without the Italian Alliance, which was promoted 
by Napoleon. The Emperor was convinced that 
if Prussia and Italy reversed the settlements of 
1815, Prance would obtain what she had so long 
desired. 
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DEFEAT OF THE ITALIANS. — SURPRISE IN FRANCE. — NAPOLEON 
ACTS AS MEDIATOR. — PRUSSIA TRIES TO FRUSTRATE FRENCH 
MEDIATION. — KING WILLIAM SEEKS AGGRANDIZEMENT. — 
NAPOLEON ASKS FOR COMPENSATION. — OPINION IN FRANCE 
BECOMES FAVOURABLE TO AUSTRIA. — THE SPEECH AT AUXERRE. 

AUSTRIAN AND ITALIAN FACTIONS AT THE TUILERIES. 

NAPOLEON STOPS THE ADVANCE OF PRUSSIA ON VIENNA. — THE 
CROWN OF THE KING OF SAXONY SAVED BY THE EMPERORS OF 

AUSTRIA AND OF FRANCE. THE PRELIMINARIES OF PEACE OF 

NIKOLSBURG. — NAPOLEON CONSENTS TO THE ACQUISITIONS OF 
PRUSSIA. — RUSSIA ASKS THE SANCTION OF EUROPE. — THE 
VANQUISHED STATES OF SOUTH GERMANY EAGER FOR PEACE. 

The Prussian Government, having taken the 
initiative of hostilities, wished to justify its conduct 
to the neutral Powers. It was not an ordinary 
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war, only affecting local interests ; it was preceded 
by an act breaking European treaties in their most 
important parts, announcing openly the rearrange- 
ment of a Confederation founded by them. The 
Cabinet of Berlin addressed, on the 18th of June, 
a circular to its foreign representatives explaining 
its actions. It repeated its old accusations against 
Austria; it accused her of having violated the 
Convention of Gastein and the Federal Pact 
Prussia, in consequence, held herself to be liberated 
from all Federal obligations, and as other Powers 
were ready to attack her, she had taken measures 
of self-defence. At the same time she invited the 
Governments of North Germany, situated between 
the two parts of her dominions, to put their troops 
on a peace-footing, or else to join them to the 
Prussian Army against the common enemy. If 
they refused, they would have to bear the conse- 
quences of their hostile attitude. 

On the 15th of June, the day before this 
circular was issued, the Cabinet of Berlin had 
sent similar communications to the Governments of 
Saxony, Hesse-Cassel, and Hanover. It declared 
that the votes of those Governments in favour of 
the Austrian proposal of mobilisation constituted 
an act of hostility to Prussia which the geograph- 
ical position of those three States did not allow 
her to pass over. It therefore demanded that 
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they should put their troops on a peace-footing, 
consent to the meeting of a German Parliament, 
and fix their elections to take place [after those of 
Prussia ; subject to these conditions, Prussia would 
guarantee the safety of their States and their 
rights of sovereignty according to the project of 
Federal Reform of the 14th of June. If they 
rejected an Alliance on this basis, Prussia would 
consider them in a state of war with her, and 
would treat them accordingly. Twenty-four hours 
were granted them to consider their answer. 

On the 16th, the three Governments sent a 
refusal. The Cabinet of Dresden declared the 
Confederation indissoluble, and the vote of the 
14th illegal; it further stated that it was ready 
to agree to the convention of a Parliament, but 
one that would represent all Germany, the time 
of the elections being left to the arrangement of 
all the States. If in consequence of this reply, 
Prussia meant to consider Saxony at war with her, 
all that she could do would be to protest against 
such a proceeding and to invoke the help of the 
Confederation. The Government of Hesse-Cassel 
replied to the same effect. 

As to Hanover, the communication it received 
was to a certain extent the result of former 
negotiations. King George V, realising the 
dangers of the geographical position of his country, 
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and knowing that Prussia desired to acquire more 
compactness for her dislocated dominions, had 
always been reserved, and had maintained an 
intermediary position between Prussia and Austria. 
Distrusting both, he was a partizan of neither. 
When the conflict was approaching, the Cabinet of 
Berlin opened negotiations. It would not allow 
Hanover to preserve armed neutrality ; it insisted on 
absolute neutrality. King George being inclined 
to yield, Berlin made a further request. Hanover 
having voted in the Diet w T ith Austria, Prussia 
required a formal Treaty of Alliance as guarantee 
of Hanover's future conduct. The Cabinet of 
Berlin did not conceal from King George that if he 
refused, he might become the victim of the war. 
The end of May had come round. The Cabinet of 
Vienna at that time was taking similar steps to 
secure Hanover's adhesion. King George refused 
to bind himself in any way. He took refuge under 
the Federal Pact, to which he wished to be strictly 
faithful. Up to the last moment his conduct was 
prudent and almost friendly to both rival Powers. 
During their conflict in the Duchies, he allowed 
the troops of both parties to cross his dominions, 
and the Prussian troops were enjoying that privi- 
lege the very day he received the above communi- 
cation. 

The reader may remember, after what has been 
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said above about the negotiations between Prussia 
and Italy, that the Cabinet of Berlin had foreseen 
that war would arise from the question of Federal 
Reform; Austria's proposal of mobilisation furnished 
a pretext for war which the Cabinet of Berlin was 
determined to seize. It decided in consequence 
that the Governments that had voted on the 14th 
in favour of Austria, should be treated as enemies. 
Hanover was thus destined in advance to be 
occupied by Prussia, not for having armed herself, 
but for having refused the alliance of Prussia, In 
reality, Hanover had not armed herself. King 
William owned this fact in the instructions he sent 
on the 13th of June, to the Prussian General 
charged with the occupation. He said that 
Hanover must be treated as an enemy if she voted 
on the 14th for Austria, and the Prussian troops 
must operate promptly, the Hanoverian Army 
not being ready for war, and comprising only 
fifteen thousand men. The occupation of Hanover 
was decided in advance, and nothing but absolute 
submission to Prussia could save King George. 
What made his position the more dangerous was 
the fact that the Prussian forces, having received 
his permission to pass through his territory as 
confederates, were already in possession of his 
dominions. 

King George held a council of Ministers on the 
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15th of June, and they decided after a long 
deliberation to refuse the demands of Prussia. The 
Hanoverian reply stated, like that of Saxony, 
that the vote of the 14th of June was given in 
accordance with the Federal Pact, and that it 
could not be construed as an act of hostility 
against a member of the Confederation. The 
Hanoverian note proceeded to say that Federal 
Reform came under the jurisdiction of the Diet, 
and could not be decided elsewhere. As to the 
alliance with Prussia, it declared that the Prussian 
project of reform of the 14th of June amounted 
to the médiatisation of Hanover, and could not 
be considered to guarantee the rights of sovereignty 
of King George. 

Such were the replies Prussia received. 
Consequently, on the 16th, the Prussian Corps 
d'Armée entered the territories of the three 
States, ' so as to prevent/ said the official Gazette 
of Berlin, 'our being attacked from behind whilst 
defending ourselves against Austria/ 

The Cabinet of Berlin had not officially 
declared war to Austria, when it had commenced 
it in reality by the expulsion of the Austrians 
from the Duchies. On the 17th of June, the 
Emperor of Austria issued a manifesto to his 
subjects, preparing them for hostilities. Two 
Allied Armies, he said, were gathered on the 
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Southern and Northern frontiers of the Empire 
with the intention of destroying Austria's position 
in Europe. Italy coveted a certain portion of 
the Empire, and seized a favourable opportunity 
for realising her design. As to Prussia, the 
Emperor had allied himself to her to guarantee 
rights that were in danger. He had contracted 
that alliance without personal interest, and in 
the Treaty of Peace he had stipulated for no 
advantages for himself. If Prussia had but shown 
the same disinterestedness, the war would never 
have come to pass. Prussia, on the contrary, 
wished to make might prevail over right ; Austria's 
right was an obstacle to Prussia's ambition. The 
acts of violence committed in the Duchies had 
obliged the Austrian troops to retire before forces 
superior in number; thus civil war between 
Germans had become inevitable, and it was 
provoked by Austria's adversaries to further 
their ambitious designs. 

King William, on the other side, issued two 
manifestoes on the 18th of June. In the one, 
addressed to the Prussian people, the King accused 
Austria of being too mindful of her old position 
in Germany as an Imperial power, and of having 
refused Prussia the rank to which she was entitled. 
He revived the recollection of the Prussian national 
rising in 1813 ; he said that his people would show 
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itself worthy of its ancestors. He added that he 
had foreseen the struggle about to ensue, and that 
he had therefore re-organised the Army. He 
threw all responsibility of the war on Austria who 
had refused to agree to a Congress, and he 
terminated his manifesto with the promise that 
he would establish German Unity on a new basis 
if he came victorious from the war. 

The King's second manifesto was addressed to 
the German nation, and its language sounded 
strangely from a sovereign who had until recently 
been firmly attached to the principles of the Holy 
Alliance. He accused the Germanic Confederation 
of having represented for half-a-century, not the 
unity, but the discord, of Germany ; an accusation 
uttered in former years by members of the German 
Liberal Party, and for which the Prussian Govern- 
ment had punished them by long years of im- 
prisonment. The Royal Manifesto declared that 
the vote of the 14th of June was the cause of 
the war, and that Prussia was fighting for her 
independence as well as for the national development 
of Germany. The Prussian proposal of a new 
alliance having been rejected, Prussia was forced 
to draw her sword as she could not suffer her 
frontiers to be made insecure by doubtful friends 
and open enemies. The King declared in crossing 
the frontier that ' the Prussian troops did not come 
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as the enemies of the populations whose rights 
Prussia respected, and with whose representatives 
she hoped to deliberate in a national Parliament 
about the future of the German Fatherland.' This 
last assurance as to the independence of the 
populations, was destined soon to be controverted 
by the events of the war. 

Formidable forces were in requisition during the 
short war of 1866. Prussia took the field with 
293,000 men. The Austrian Army of the North, 
reinforced by that of the King of Saxony, 
amounted to 276,000 men. The Austrian Army 
of the South, facing that of Italy, comprised 
60,000 men. The forces of the German States 
allied to Austria, that is, Bavaria, the Minor 
States of South Germany and the two Hessian 
principalities, rose to 80,000 men. The Army of 
the King of Hanover was 20,000 strong, and the 
Italian 90,000. This gives a total of 850,000 men 
at the beginning of the campaign. 

King William took the command of all his 
armies ; and next to him in authority was General 
von Moltke, the principal author of the plan of 
the campaign. They wished to disable Hesse, 
Hanover and Saxony before attacking Austria. 
From the 16th to the X8th of June the Prussian 
troops occupied Dresden, Cassel, and Hanover 
without encountering resistance. The King of 
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Saxony had retired with his Army from the 
capital without waiting for the Prussians, and had 
joined the Austrian Army in Bohemia. 

The Elector of Hesse-Cassel had awaited the 
arrival of the Prussian troops after removing his 
own, whose sympathies were all in favour of 
Prussia. It is certain that the majority of the 
Hessian population was alienated from its sovereign 
whose administration was illiberal, arbitrary, and 
oppressive. A near relative of King William, the 
Elector flattered himself that his crown was safe in 
any case. He was soon to be undeceived. Having 
at first retired to his castle of Wilhelmshôhe, he 
received there a new summons to submit to the 
conditions of Prussia. On his repeated refusal, 
he was arrested on the 23rd of June, and taken 
under escort to Stettin where he was held prisoner 
until the end of the war. The administration of 
his country was placed under the control of a 
Prussian Commissary. 

The Hanoverian resistance was equally void of 
results. The King's small army, though well 
organised and devoted to its sovereign, could not 
offer serious opposition to the overwhelming forces 
invading the kingdom. It could, however, have 
become a welcome addition to the Bavarian Army, 
and the King proceeded, after retiring from his 
capital, to Gôttingen to effect that junction. From 
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Gôttingen he addressed a protest to the European 
Powers against the violent acts of Prussia. On 
the 21st he left that town at the head of his Army, 
and marched southwards to join the Bavarian 
forces. This way led him through the territories 
of the Grand Duke of Weimar, and of the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. This expedition, badly 
directed, was delayed by negotiations which enabled 
the Prussian forces in Hanover to cut short the 
progress of King George and his troops. The 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg was especially the cause of 
this failure. He acted as intermediary between 
the two Kings, and induced the Hanoverians to 
suspend hostilities, and thereby caused them to 
be stopped in their march between Gotha and 
Eisenach by the Prussians, who were able to profit 
by that short respite to obtain reinforcements. 
On the 27th of June, the Prussians attacked the 
Hanoverian army, far superior in numbers, at 
Langensalza, on Prussian territory. After 
desperate fighting, in which King George, in 
spite of his total blindness, insisted on taking part, 
the Prussians were thrown back with great loss, 
the only battle in the war of 1866 in which the 
Prussians were defeated. But it proved a barren 
victory for King George, as the Hanoverians could 
not break the iron circle whereby they were 
surrounded. They were obliged to capitulate on 
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the 29th of June under honourable conditions. 
Soldiers and officers were allowed to return to their 
homes; King George and his son, the Prince 
Royal, who had both displayed signal bravery, 
were permitted to choose their future residence, 
and they withdrew to Vienna. 

All North and nearly all Central Germany 
belonged henceforth to Prussia. Her Army 
entered on the 22nd and 23rd of June from three 
points into Austrian territory in Bohemia. The 
battles, succeeding each other with intense rapidity, 
were all disastrous for Austria. The Prussians 
were victorious on the 26th at Turnau and at 
Podol, on the 27th at Nachod, on the 28th at 
Trautenau and at Skalitz, and on the 29th at 
Gitschin. On the 2nd of July, King William 
arrived on the scene of war to direct operations 
in person. After the battle of Gitschin, the 
Austrians were obliged to retire to Kônigsgratz 
where, on the 3rd of June, took place the decisive 
battle, which is sometimes called the battle of 
Sadowa after a village of that name in the vicinity. 
King William commanded in person at the head 
of 200,000 men against 170,000 Austrians. He 
exposed himself recklessly, in spite of the anxiety 
of his military entourage, none of whom ventured 
to remonstrate with him. It required the inter- 
vention of County Bismarck, who wished to 
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accompany his sovereign into the thickest of 
the fight, to induce him to retire from the most 
dangerous position. The battle, which lasted all 
day, was carried on with various success until 
nightfall, when the Crown Prince's Army, skilfully 
attacking the right flank of the enemy, decided 
the victory in favour of Prussia. 

Several reasons have been adduced to explain 
Austria's military misfortunes, the inferiority in 
numbers, in the arming of the Infantry, and 
in the general instruction of the soldiers ; the 
want of national cohesion, and the incapacity of 
the Commander-in-Chief. We cannot deny that 
Marshal Benedek was unequal to his arduous task ; 
and we must not omit to state that he himself was 
perfectly aware of it, and that, foreseeing it, he 
implored the Emperor not to entrust a duty to 
him which he felt beyond his powers. Popular 
opinion had led the Emperor to choose Benedek, 
an infatuation such as we often witness and can 
never explain. Benedek had the reputation of 
being an enemy of the Aristocracy, and his 
supposed democracy replaced, in the eyes of the 
multitude, the genius and science of a great 
commander. 

On the other hand, the forces allied to Austria 

were of no use to her. Perhaps Benedek, under 

whom they were to fight, did not know how to 
vol 1 R 
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concert his plans with their leaders ; perhaps the 
troops, composed of the contingents of various 
States, lacked harmony and submission to one 
authority ; perhaps their generals were incapable 
or hampered by political considerations. Prussia 
possessed in perfection what her adversaries wanted: 
commanders perfectly united ; forces admirably 
armed; superiority of numbers; an army thoroughly 
drilled, and unity of race, a great incentive to self- 
sacrificing patriotism. 

Whatever be the reason, neither the Bavarians 
nor the other confederate contingents of South 
Germany sustained the campaign for long against 
King William's Generals. In a few weeks Prussia 
was mistress of all Germany. 

The success of the Prussian Army in Germany, 
crowned by the victory of Sadowa in Austria, 
virtually terminated Prussia's military task. Her 
Italian Ally was less fortunate. 

On the 21st June Archduke Albert received 
Italy's declaration of war. Unlike Marshal 
Benedek who awaited the attack of the Prussians, 
the Archduke took the offensive, and after a battle 
lasting from dawn until sunset, defeated the 
Italians at Custozza on the 24th of June. The 
Italians were obliged to retreat behind the Mincio 
where the Austrians could not follow them, by 
virtue of the arrangement previously made with 
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Napoleon which stipulated the conditions under 
which he would preserve neutrality. 

The rapid defeat of Austria, and the culminating 
victory at Sadowa, filled all Europe with petrified 
amazement. In Austria public opinion was 
thunderstruck : the darkest forebodings were 
exceeded by the appalling reality. Prussia herself 
was astonished ; not the King, not Bismarck, not 
Moltke had expected a result so rapid, so brilliant 
and so complete. But probably nowhere was the 
feeling of surprise so keen as in France, where 
public and military had no high opinion of the 
Prussian Army, and where there was general 
sympathy for Austria. 

The Emperor Napoleon had advised Italy to 
ally herself to Prussia in the belief that Austria 
was more than a match for Prussia, that the war 
would be long and that it would be followed by 
the arbitration of France. All his calculations 
were now overthrown. Some of his delusions were 
indeed dispelled before the war broke out, when 
he found King William so strongly opposed to 
buying French neutrality at the price of German 
or Prussian territory. Not having been able to 
make Italy dissolve at the last moment the Treaty 
of the 8th of April, and finding the Congress 
frustrated and war unavoidable, he was compelled 
to take up his position, and he did so by signing 
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on the 12th of June the Treaty with Austria, of 
which we have mentioned above the principal 
provisions. Austria relinquished a vast deal in 
order to obtain a mere promise of neutrality. 
Prussia had not obtained a similar concession ; but, 
luckier than her rival, she had received encourage- 
ment limited by no conditions through the letter 
written by Napoleon on the 11th of June to 
Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys. 

We may believe that the King was relieved 
after the victory of Sadowa when he thought 
of the preceding negotiations with France ; could 
the latter now renew her demands with success, 
having failed to obtain them when her neutrality 
was wanted ? Nevertheless she renewed them, as 
we shall see by subsequent negotiations between 
King William, eager to enlarge his Kingdom, 
and Napoleon anxious to obtain territorial com- 
pensation. 

His brilliant victories made the King more 
than ever ambitious. This was only natural, 
especially as public opinion had turned completely 
in his favour. Those who had been loudest in 
denouncing the war as fratricidal, were now most 
clamorous in demanding aggrandizement at the 
cost of the vanquished. The King, while realising 
his most cherished desires, could say that he 
was yielding to the voice of his people. From 
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authentic documents we learn that this thought 
was uppermost in his mind after the victory of 
Sadowa. He said that he would rather abdicate 
than return to Berlin without territorial acquisi- 
tions. Federal Reform was only secondary in 
his consideration. For a moment when he 
seemed to encounter great obstacles to his 
designs from Napoleon, he even thought of 
placing his sceptre in the hands of the Crown 
Prince. He thought that military glory would 
make Prussia forget German Unity. He asked 
not merely for Hanover, Hesse, Nassau and the 
Duchies of the Elbe, but for the whole of Saxony 
and a part of the northern portions of Bavaria. 

Count Bismarck himself tried to modify the 
King's cupidity, which was shared by his military 
entourage. ' Everything will go well with us ; ' 
Bismarck wrote to his wife some days after the 
battle of Sadowa, 'provided we are not excessive 
in our demands ; provided we do not think we 
have conquered the whole world, we shall obtain 
a peace worth fighting for. But we are elated 
sooner than discouraged, and mine is the 
ungrateful task of diluting the wine of victory 
with water, and of recalling the fact that we are 
not alone in Europe, and that we have three 
powerful neighbours.' 

In writing thus, the Prussian Premier was 
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thinking of former negotiations. He himself and 
Count Goltz, the Prussian Ambassador in Paris, 
had only spoken of slight annexations that would 
unite the two disjointed halves of the Prussian 
monarchy. They had shown themselves moderate 
so as not to excite the suspicions of France. The 
King had refused any cession of German territory, 
and Bismarck tried to make up for this refusal 
by suggesting to France that she could com- 
pensate herself, of course at her own risk, by 
annexing other lands where French was spoken, 
Luxemburg, for instance, or French Switzerland, 
or Belgium. These suggestions were not at first 
well received in Paris. 

Such was the rather delicate position of France 
and Prussia when, on the 4th of July, the day 
after the battle of Sadowa, the Emperor of 
Austria wrote to the Emperor of the French 
offering him the Venetian Provinces if he would 
interpose and obtain an armistice while the 
negotiations of peace were pending. The design 
of the Cabinet of Vienna was to give her Southern 
Army time to reinforce her Northern Army and 
thus to carry on the war with a greater chance 
of success, should the conditions of the victor 
be too hard. Napoleon accepted the Venetian 
Provinces, and proposed, not merely an armistice, 
but the mediation of France. Italy and Prussia 
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refused to agree to the armistice, but consented 
to the mediation of France, which they could not 
well reject. By this turn of affairs, Napoleon 
improved his position and regained his prestige. 
On the other hand, he who expected to derive 
benefit from the advantages accruing to Prussia, 
was not particularly well fitted to play the part 
of mediator. 

If King William declared that he was obliged 
to consider the sentiments of Prussia, Napoleon 
too had to bear in mind that his country was 
also filled with excitement and irritation. Strange 
was the sight offered by France at that moment ! 
Since the days of Richelieu, the House of Austria 
had been pursued by her relentless hostility. If 
anything could have made the Emperor's Italian 
policy popular, it was the consideration that it 
involved the spoliation of Austria. The warning 
voices that spoke of Italian Unity being dangerous 
as it would result in German Unity, were lost 
in the enthusiasm accompanying the Emperor 
on his Italian Campaign in 1859, and in the 
sympathy for that young Kingdom that was 
emerging from the ruins of Austrian domination. 
The battle of Sadowa came and suddenly reversed 
these views; the defeat of Austria was felt as 
though it were that of France : and the victory 
of Prussia was resented as an injury to France- 
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To this feeling was added bitter censure of the 
Emperor Napoleon who had counselled and 
encouraged the alliance of Prussia and Italy. 
The wish arose that Prussia should not be allowed 
to reap a harvest from her victories unless France 
could obtain adequate compensation. 

The Emperor was thus placed in a most difficult 
position. He was the first to share the popular 
longing for compensation. Unfortunately, his 
well-known ideas and his foreign policy assigned 
him a false footing towards Prussia. Under what 
pretext should he demand the cession of German 
territories? In the name of the principle of 
nationality? The inhabitants of these territories 
wished to remain German as the inhabitants of 
Lombardy wished to become Italian. In the name 
of the balance of power of Europe, imperilled by 
Prussian predominance ? He had only recently at 
Auxerre condemned the very treaties by which 
that balance had been established. Unsupported 
by these two principles, he could only rely on the 
right of the strongest, on the power, if necessary, 
of measuring his strength with that of Prussia, 
of wresting from her by force of arms what King 
William refused to yield peacefully. 

The views of not a few of his advisers were 
warlike. They considered that the interests of the 
dynasty and of France would be best served by an 
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energetic policy. Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, was especially in its 
favour. He proposed that French mediatiou 
should be supported by a strong military demon- 
stration on the eastern frontiers, which would make 
Prussia more pliable to French demands, as the 
country between the Moselle and Berlin was almost 
totally unprotected by troops. For that effect the 
Chambers ought to be summoned at once to give 
the necessary vote of credit. This advice was 
taken by the Emperor and his Council, but at the 
last moment it was opposed by the partizans of 
Italy, who feared that she would suffer from a 
policy favourable to Austria. These people 
' imagined that Prussia would be grateful to France 
for her neutrality, and would show it by yielding 
to her demands. Their advice prevailed with the 
Emperor. He was at that time seriously ill, and 
was ready to embrace any policy allowing him to 
be inactive. It also coincided with his sentimental 
disposition. It was under the influence of these 
pacific suggestions that the French Government 
began its negotiations with King William. 

Prussia was not over-pleased at this inter- 
vention. King William feared that the realisation 
of the hopes of his life might be diminished or 
frustrated. If Austria gave up the Venetian 
Provinces, she would be less pliable to Prussia. 
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Napoleon would ask for compensation, or would 
put difficulties in the way of Prussia's acquisitions. 
Prussia had also duties towards Italy that would 
have to be fulfilled, though the Court of Berlin 
complained of that Ally not having done everything 
it expected of her. The military convention had 
been concluded with Italy; King William was 
against such a measure, and had confined himself 
to combining the movements of the Prussian with 
the Italian Army. In spite of this reserve, the 
Prussian Staff, as we mentioned above, wished to 
dictate the operations of the Italian Army; but 
its advice was declined by General La Marmora 
for the reasons already given. 

We can understand why Italy had not the 
same motive as her Ally for waging relentless war 
on Austria. Prussia, to become supreme in 
Germany, w r ould have to reduce Austria to the last 
stage of weakness ; whereas Italy, thanks to the 
help of France and Austria's agreement with that 
Power, was certain of obtaining the Venetian 
Provinces, the sole object of her policy. The 
Italian Government accordingly confined itself to 
making its Army operate against the Southern 
Army of Austria, and keeping it engaged so as to 
facilitate Prussia's campaign in Bohemia. But 
even so, Italy had served the King of Prussia 
signally, and he was obliged to remember it when 
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treating with the French mediator. He agreed 
with Victor Emmanuel in rejecting the armistice, 
but consented to a few days' truce while the 
preliminaries of peace were being arranged. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph was well-disposed 
to listen to pacific counsels. His great Northern 
Army was defeated, his South German Allies 
had helped him very feebly; the German population 
of his hereditary Provinces, and that of his 
capital, clamoured for peace while the Prussian 
Army was all but entering the gates of Vienna. 
Nevertheless, Francis Joseph was determined 
to fight to the bitter end rather than relinquish 
to Prussia an inch of his territory. He also con- 
sidered himself in honour bound to stand bv 
King John of Saxony and not to suffer him to 
be dispoiled of his Kingdom. If these two 
conditions were granted, he was resigned to hand 
over Germany to Prussian supremacy. 

The Prussian staff and the King himself 
wished to make a triumphant entry into Vienna, 
and dictate peace to the Emperor within the walls 
of the Imperial capital. They dreaded the de- 
mands the French Mediator would make for his 
services. On the other hand, it would have 
been difficult, while war lasted, to refuse the 
mediation of France, now in a certain sense 
the friend of Austria who had asked for her 
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intervention. On the 12th of July, the King 
established his head-quarters at Brtinn, the capital 
of Moravia, and in that town he tried to hoodwink 
his adversaries. The French Ambassador at 
Berlin, Monsieur Benedetti, was sent thither by 
Napoleon to carry on negotiations. The French 
proposals were similar to those agreed to by the 
Cabinet of Vienna. The King did not consider 
them sufficient. He said that they did not 
contain the requisite stipulations for the necessary 
aggrandizement of Prussia. 

In this state of things, the Prussian Cabinet 
tried to negotiate with Austria herself without 
intermediary. For this purpose, Count Bismarck 
obtained the services of several notabilities of 
Brtinn, among others the Burgomaster of that 
town, Herr Giskra, a German-Austrian who 
had played a certain part in the Parliaments of 
Francfort and Vienna. These persons, furnished 
with Prussian passports, proceeded to Vienna 
with proposals of a direct arrangement between 
the two belligerents. Prussia asked to be absolute 
mistress of Germany as far as the Main ; Austria 
might unite herself to South Germany by 
reciprocal treaties ; Prussia would give up any 
claim to indemnity of war. Bismarck said that 
the French mediation demanded by Austria would 
be more onerous to her, because if France asked 
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for advantages, Prussia would be obliged to 
indemnify herself on Austrian territory. 

The Cabinet of Vienna did not agree to these 
proposals. The Emperor Francis Joseph had 
proceeded so far as to be almost bound to France. 
Perhaps Austria did not fully believe in Prussia's 
assurances of moderation. The Southern Army, 
liberated while deliberations were going on at 
Vienna, might turn the tide of affairs. Austria 
therefore determined on confiding in the mediation 
of France. For this purpose, Benedetti was imme- 
diately sent to Vienna. The principal difficulty 
consisted in the demand for territorial aggrandize- 
ment made by King William. As at the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815, it was particularly Saxony that 
felt the weight of Prussia's hand. On the 6th of 
July, three days after the defeat of Sadowa, King 
John, who had taken refuge at Vienna, wrote to 
Napoleon : ' Sire, I have the firm belief that I 
shall find in your Majesty a just arbitrator and a 
protector of my crown. What you have already 
done for me, claims and receives my gratitude.' 

In truth, it required all the efforts of the 
Emperor Napoleon, and above all the strongest 
representations of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
to save the Bang of Saxony from the fate in store 
for many other German sovereigns. The other 
conditions were more easily arranged, and the 
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preliminaries of peace were set forth in a Conven- 
tion, signed on the 26th of July at Nikolsburg 
in Moravia, where King William had his head- 
quarters ever since the 1 8th of July. The French 
Ambassador, not being authorised by his 
Government to be present at the negotiations 
of the belligerents, was not called upon to sign 
an act wherein France had only intervened by 
giving her advice. 

By the Convention of Nikolsburg, Austria 
obtained the guarantee of her existing territorial 
condition, with the exception of the Venetian 
Provinces, ceded to Napoleon who handed them 
over to Italy. Austria accepted the dissolution 
of the Germanic Confederation, and recognised 
the new organisations Prussia proposed to establish 
north of the Main, as well as the formation of a 
union of the States of South Germany between 
themselves, and of a national union with the 
Confederation of North Germany, soon to be 
established ; she gave up to Prussia all her claims 
on the Duchies of the Elbe, with the reservation 
that the inhabitants of the Northern districts of 
Schleswig might decide for themselves whether 
they would remain under the rule of the King of 
Denmark or not. Austria also recognised the 
territorial changes brought about by Prussia in 
North Germany, and she consented to pay an 
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indemnity of war amounting to 40,000,000 Thalers. 
Prussia, in her turn, agreed to let Saxony continue 
in her integrity. Italy only became party to 
the Convention on the 10th of August, after long 
discussions about the Italian portions of the Tyrol, 
of which Austria peremptorily demanded the 
evacuation. The Italian Government ended by 
yielding, especially as it was not supported by 
Prussia who declared that she was only bound 
to ensure to Italy the acquisition of her Venetian 
Provinces. 

The mediation procured no real advantage 
for the Emperor Napoleon. Communications 
between Prussia and France were not discontinued 
while the Treaty of Nikolsburg was pending. 
The partizans of Prussia in Napoleon's councils 
were powerfully seconded by King William's 
Ambassador, Count Goltz. On the 19th of July 
he told Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys that Prussia's 
acquisition in question only amounted to land 
comprising 300,000 inhabitants and to a Federal 
Reform excluding Austria. Monsieur Drouyn 
de Lhuys assured the Ambassador that France 

would consent, reserving the sanction of Europe 
and asking for compensation on the left bank of 
the Rhine. Count Goltz replied that King 
William refused all territorial compensation ; 
whereupon the French Minister broke off the 
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interview, and said that he must refer to the 
Emperor. The Ambassador, knowing the inclina- 
tions of that sovereign, managed to see him before 
the Minister, and obtained from him an uncon- 
ditional consent to Prussia's acquisitions, com- 
prising over 4,000,000 inhabitants. The question 
of compensation was to be reserved for further 
negotiations. Count Goltz made haste to telegraph 
tidings of this great success to the King, whose 
determination had for once triumphed over the 
more moderate proposals of Bismarck. Napoleon's 
consent hastened the conclusion of the preliminaries 
of Nikolsburg. France having yielded, Vienna 
could do nothing but submit to the conditions of 
the conqueror. 

A certain opposition from Russia crossed the 
plans of King William. Shortly before the signa- 
ture of the preliminaries of Nikolsburg, the Cabinet 
of St Petersburg, reverting to the idea of a 
Congress, stated in Berlin that Russia would only 
recognize the alterations introduced by Prussia 
throughout Germany if they were submitted to an 
international conference. Russia suggested this 
idea in London and in Paris ; it was well received 
in the former city, badly in the latter. Napoleon 
wished to please Prussia and to maintain his part 
of mediator. King William was also averse to this 
project, and said that he had the right to treat 
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with the conquered without any intervention what- 
ever. 

We have still a few words to say about the 
events of the war in other parts of Germany : the 
Prussians, after the capitulation of the Hanoverian 
Army, only met with faint opposition from the 
Federal Forces. They entered Francfort on the 
1 6th of July ; Darmstadt and Wiesbaden on the 
18th, Heidelberg on the 1st of August. They 
were thus masters of the South- West of Germany. 
In imitation of Austria, the Southern States made 
haste to come to terms. Conventions were signed 
with Bavaria, Baden, Wurtemberg, and Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and those Governments were requested 
to send Plenipotentiaries to Berlin to treat for 
peace. Hanover, Nassau, Hesse-Cassel and the 
Free Town of Francfort were not comprised in 
these negotiations. They were destined to become 
Prussian Provinces. 
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King William left Nikolsburg on the 31st of July, 
and returned on the 4th of August to Berlin where 
he found public opinion changed in a remarkable 
degree. The Municipality, formerly so hostile to 
the war, came to congratulate the King on his 
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marvellous triumphs and expressed its joy that 
the Prussian Army had delivered Germany from 
the shackles imposed upon her development by 
'the dynastic interests of Austria.' How great 
must have been the King's satisfaction on hearing 
the war praised by those who had done their best 
to prevent it ! In acknowledging these congratula- 
tions, he remarked that ' rarely had Divine Grace 
so visibly assisted so hazardous an enterprise.' 
He was to receive ere long still more gratifying 
signs of popularity and confidence. 

On the 3rd of July, the day of the victory of 
Sadowa, the General Elections were taking place 
in Prussia. Was it possible for the Liberal voters 
to continue opposition to a Government which had 
achieved such mighty successes in spite of every 
difficulty ? The result of the elections was favour- 
able to the Government, partly because more 
Conservatives were returned, and partly because 
the Liberals themselves had modified their views 
to a considerable extent. 

The King opened the Chambers on the 5th of 
August in person, the first time he had done so 
for three years. In his speech he extolled the 
victories of his Army, which averted from Prussia 
the dangers of aggression and paved the way for 
the natural development of Germany. Now was 
the time to derive advantage from all these 
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victories by a close union between the Government 
and the Nation. The state of the Finances was 
good ; but the settlement of the Budget required 
a legal basis, as circumstances of great emergency 
had compelled the Government to raise funds 
without the consent of the Chambers. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the Chambers would sanction 
the expenses incurred, in consideration of the events 
that had taken place, thus ending the conflict on 
this subject for ever. He added that the aggran- 
dizement of Prussia and the creation of a Federal 
Army, would diminish the military charges. 

From the opening of the Session the opposition 
assumed a part that clearly indicated its repent- 
ance. Its most distinguished leader, Herr Grabow, 
declined to be chosen President, in order to facilitate 
reconciliation. The Liberal papers declared that 
all disputes had arisen from misunderstandings that 
were now completely set at rest. 

At that time the Treaties of Peace with the 
German States at war with Prussia were signed in 
Berlin, preceding the final Treaty of Peace with 
Austria. 

The Treaties were signed on the 13th of August 
with Wurtemberg, on the 17th with Baden, on the 
22nd with Bavaria, on the 23rd with Austria, with 
Hesse-Darmstadt on the 3rd of September, and 
with Saxony on the 21st of October. Wurtemberg, 
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Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt bound themselves to 
recognise the stipulations of the Convention of 
Nikolsburg relative to the reconstitution of 
Germany. Wurtemberg and Hesse were indebted 
to the kind offices of the Russian Court for the 
comparatively mild treatment they received. 
Bavaria found at the last moment an advocate in 
France, who recommended moderation to the con- 
queror. The indemnity of war was fixed for 
Wurtemberg at 18,000,000 florins, for Baden at 
6,000,000, for Bavaria at 30,000,000, and for Hesse- 
Darmstadt at 3,000,000. This last Government 
gave up to Prussia the dominions formerly belong- 
ing to the Landgraf of Hesse-Homburg ; and, with 
its territory north of the Main, joined the Con- 
federation of the Xorth. The Army of Hesse- 
Darmstadt became a contingent of the Army of that 
Confederation under thj command of Prussia. It 
was a singular arrangement for that little Princi- 
pality to be divided between the German Con- 
federation of the North, which absorbed it both in 
a military and a political sense, and between South 
Germany deprived of all Federal links since the 
suppression of the Germanic Confederation. It 
was easy to foresee that this partition would soon 
become one of the reasons for uniting Xorth and 
South Germany. 

We shall now mention the Treaty with Saxony, 
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although it was not concluded until two months 
after the other treaties. This delay was caused 
by the Cabinet of Berlin being more eager to 
finish with the States of South Germany than 
with Saxony. The Convention of Nikolsburg 
had stipulated that the King of Prussia would, 
in deference to the Emperor of Austria, allow 
Saxony to preserve her present limits, but would 
not waive his right of settling in a special Treaty 
what indemnity that Kingdom should pay, and 
what should be its position in the future Con- 
federation of the North. On this last point 
Saxony was entirely at the mercy of her victor; 
especially when she was the only belligerent 
without a treaty of peace with Prussia. The 
Cabinet of Berlin had offered such harsh condi- 
tions to King John, that he implored France 
and Austria to intercede for him. This gave 
great offence at Berlin. Count Bismarck declared 
that the arrangement concerned only Prussia, and 
that King William was weary of foreign inter- 
ference with his affairs. Not one condition was 
retracted. King John had to resign himself like 
the other German Princes who were admitted 
into the Confederation of the North. The Saxon 
Army was placed under the command of the 
King of Prussia. Saxony had to pay an indem- 
nity of 10,000,000 Thalers. 
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The Treaties of Peace concluded with Bavaria, 
Baden, Wurtemberg, and Hesse-Darmstadt, did 
not constitute the entire work of Prussian Diplo- 
macy after the victories of 1866. Prussia, while 
reserving her liberty of action north of the Main, 
had liberated the States of South Germany from 
all obligations imposed upon them by the Germanic 
Confederation. These States were now free to 
contract alliances with foreign Powers such as 
France or Austria. Either of these Powers could 
secure allies and auxiliaries at Munich, Stuttgart, 
Darmstadt, and Carlsruhe. To obviate such an 
event, Prussia thought it prudent to secure 
certain guarantees. On concluding peace with 
the Southern States, she warned them of the 
danger they would be in should war break out 
between the three great Powers of which they 
might be the prey. She offered them her pro- 
tection against so great a peril, provided they 
would enter into a defensive and offensive alliance, 
guaranteeing their territory, and binding them- 
selves to give each other reciprocal aid in case of 
war, and also to place their Armies under the 
command of the King of Prussia. Impressed by 
these suggestions, the four States concluded treaties 
to the above effect, on the 22nd of August, with 
Prussia, stipulating that they should remain 
secret for the present. We shall narrate further 
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on what occasion brought about their pub- 
licity. 

The Cabinet of Berlin, while thus regulating 
its connection with the Southern States, was 
realising its plan of a Confederation of the North. 
On the 18th of August it concluded with all 
the Governments that had assented to the project 
of Federal Reform of the 10th of June, a Treaty 
of Alliance offensive and defensive, establishing 
between them a Confederation with the help of a 
Parliament elected by Universal Suffrage. All 
the troops of the Confederates were placed under 
the command of the King of Prussia. 

The day after the conclusion of the Secret 
Treaties with the Southern States, on the 23rd 
of August, the Treaty of Peace was signed at 
Prague between Austria and Prussia, confirming 
the Convention of Nikolsburg. By the second 
Article, the Emperor of Austria adhered to his 
proposal made to Napoleon of ceding the Venetian 
Provinces to Italy. By the fourth Article, he 
recognised the Dissolution of the Germanic Con- 
federation, and consented to the reconstitution of 
Germany without the participation of Austria ; 
he also promised to recognise the Confederation 
which the King of Prussia would create north 
of the Main, and he consented that the Southern 
States should have an independent political existence, 
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with power of joining the Northern Confederation 
if they so desired. The fifth Article stipulated 
the cession of all the Emperor of Austria's rights 
to the Duchies of the Elbe in favour of the King 
of Prussia: the population of North Schleswig 
was at liberty to return under the dominion of 
the King of Denmark. The sixth Article saved 
the Saxon Monarchy ; but the Emperor of Austria 
acquiesced in all the new arrangements Prussia 
might make in North Germany, including terri- 
torial redistribution. The indemnity that Austria 
had to pay was fixed at 40,000,000 Thalers. 

Thus King William emerged from the war 
of 1866 the military chief of the whole of Germany, 
and the real sovereign of her northern half. To 
these advantages we must add the acquisition of 
vast territories by the Prussian Monarchy, com- 
prising the Kingdom of Hanover, the Duchy 
of Nassau, the Electorate of Hesse-Cassel, the 
Province of Hesse-Homburg. the Free Town 
of Francfort, and the Duchies of Schleswig, of 
Holstein and of Lauenburg. King William thus 
augmented the area of his dominions by more 
than 73,000 square Kilomètres with 4,000,000 
inhabitants. The Prussian Monarchy thus 
possessed an area of 352,250 square Kilomètres, with 
magnificent coasts on the Baltic and the German 
Ocean, and an aggregate of 24,000,000 inhabitants. 
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The Chambers were requested by a Royal 
Message of the 17th of August to sanction these 
annexations ; the King made no mention of the 
Duchies of the Elbe, whose annexation was at that 
epoch agreed to by Austria but not yet ratified. 
He said that Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, and the 
town of Francfort had, by participating in the 
hostile attitude of the extinct Diet, placed them- 
selves against Prussia. They had rejected all her 
proposals of alliance or neutrality, they had taken 
part in the war and had been defeated. Political 
necessity obliged the King not to restore the 
sovereignty they had lost by the Prussian victories; 
if they regained their independence they would 
always be doubtful friends and obstacles to the 
policy and military system of Prussia. The King 
had resolved on these annexations, not from desire 
of enlarging his territory, but with the view of 
averting new dangers from his country. He was 
aware that only a part of the population was 
convinced of this necessity ; he respected their 
fidelity to their ancient dynasties ; but he hoped 
that their participation in the new national life of 
Germany and the consideration that would be 
shown to their local autonomy would facilitate this 
transition. 

Such were the official arguments explaining 
and justifying the suppression of four independent 
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States. The principal argument was the right of 
war and of conquest, by virtue of which the victor 
is master of the possessions of the vanquished. 
This right would be contested in its application 
to the Confederate States. The Federal Pact 
forbade war between the members of the Con- 
federation, and guaranteed to each one the integrity 
of his territory ; the Confederation itself was in- 
dissoluble. Consequently, from the point of view 
of public and international law, Prussia could 
neither conquer the States of her Confederates, 
nor break the Confederation in order to treat its 
members as foreign powers. But in these affairs 
law has to yield to considerations of policy and 
of predominant victories. The old Confederation 
was a mere fiction, lasting only so long as Prussia 
and Austria would allow, and incapable of resisting 
these great States. King William's policy had, 
from the day of his accession, tended to substitute 
reality for fiction, to reduce the rights of the Minor 
States in proportion to their power, and to procure 
for Prussia that commanding position to which she 
was entitled by virtue of her vast territory, large 
population and influence in Europe. Her dominions 
were detached, the two portions being separated by 
Hanover and Hesse-Cassel ; it was to be foreseen 
that these States were destined to succumb at 
the first opportunity, and thereby to amend that 
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partition of which Prussia had reason so bitterly 
to complain. Nassau and Francfort were requisite 
to perfect this re-arrangement. These four States 
were instinctively the enemies of Prussia, whose 
power they knew would sooner or later absorb 
them. But this hostility lived more in the bosoms 
of the rulers than of the people. The subjects of 
the Duke of Nassau, like those of the Elector of 
Hesse, were largely influenced by the Liberal and 
democratic ideas in vogue in those States since 
1848. The rule of the Elector of Hesse was 
odiously tyrannical and oppressive. He was 
beyond all question the most unpopular prince in 
Germany. In both States the Liberal Party was 
in the minority in the Chambers, and was in 
close communication with the Prussian Liberals, 
and derived from them their tactics and their 
policy. We may say that when war broke out, 
both the Duke and the Elector were dethroned 
by that Party, and that their countries were 
annexed before their occupation by the Prussian 
troops was effected. 

Thoroughly to understand the Prussian annexa- 
tions of 1866, we must remember that the fashion 
of these aggrandizements had been set elsewhere. 
Had not Piedmont deposed sovereigns quite as 
legitimate as the German Princes, and had she not 
seized their territories? Had not France seized 
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Nice and Savoy, a proceeding sanctioned by a 
Treaty? Territorial redistribution was going on 
throughout Europe. The revolution of 1848 had 
set itself in Germany the task of mediatising and 
deposing the petty Princes. German Democracy 
demanded a Federal and Unitary Republic. This 
revolutionary idea had sown seeds of which Prussia 
reaped the harvest. The dynastic war of 1866 
realised in a monarchical sense the aspirations of 
the democratic revolution. 

The state of things in Hanover was not 
similar to that of Nassau and Hesse-Cassel. The 
aristocracy and the peasantry, both highly 
influential by their opulence, were sincerely 
attached to the old Dynasty. Neither the French 
domination in the years 1803 to 1806, nor the 
administration of Prussia to whom Napoleon the 
First ceded Hanover, nor the reign of Jerome 
Bonaparte during which Hanover was incorporated 
in the Kingdom of Westphalia, could shake the 
loyalty of the Hanoverians. As a state of second- 
ary importance, Hanover was strong enough to 
maintain her own position. For that reason the 
majority of the inhabitants approved of King 
George's resistance to Prussian policy, although 
it was dictated by the interests of his dynasty. 
On the other hand, there was a Liberal Party 
in the Hanoverian Chambers, representing the 
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middle classes who felt themselves cramped in 
the narrow political sphere of a small Kingdom, 
and who were eager to play a more important part 
on the vast stage of a great nation. This party 
favoured Prussian supremacy with all its soul, 
and occupied a position with regard to the King 
and his advisers that was not merely political 
but anti-dynastic. The Cabinet of Berlin found 
in this party influential and devoted friends, for 
whom the crisis of 1866 was the signal of declaring 
for Prussia against King George, and of preparing 
an annexation which was already decided. Hanover 
was too considerable a State to submit, like the 
Duchy of Saxe-Coburg, to conditions that would 
make the King a mere vassal of the King of 
Prussia. The Guelph Dynasty boasted of greater 
antiquity than that of Hohenzollern ; it remembered 
its power in the Middle Ages, and did not think 
it impossible, if Prussia were defeated, to take from 
her a portion of her dominions on the left bank of 
the Elbe, thus acquiring increased power in the 
North-west of Germany. Like the rest of Europe, 
King George believed that Austria would be 
victorious, and for that eventuality he wished to 
reserve his liberty of action. 

But the Court of Hanover, knowing that it 
was watched by the leaders of the Liberal Party, 
and in spite of its hostility to Prussia, prudently 
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avoided alliance with Austria, and had even rejected 
the proposals made to that effect by the Cabinet 
of Vienna. This reserve could not save it, because 
Prussia knew by what motives it was dictated. 
The possession of Hanover would give to the 
Prussian Monarchy that cohesion it so sorely 
needed, and on this point King William's resolution 
was irrevocable. 

After the capitulation of Langensalza at the 
end of June, King George, as we mentioned 
above, withdrew to Vienna where he was soon to 
receive the tidings of Austria's many defeats, and 
to witness the ruin of all his hopes. He made 
fruitless attempts to be admitted at Nikolsburg 
to treat with the conqueror, to whom he made 
an absolute submission. King William refused 
to receive his envoy, and Count Bismarck deferred 
his answer. During the negotiations of Nikols- 
burg, the Emperor Francis Joseph could obtain 
nothing for the unfortunate King. Austria 
was obliged to recognise in advance Prussia's 
schemes of territorial redistribution, and it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that she saved 
the Crown of the King of Saxony. As to the 
Emperor Napoleon, his prestige had diminished 
with the victories of Prussia, and his own demands 
for compensation made him peculiarly unfitted to 
plead the cause of the sovereigns whose doom 
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was settled at Berlin. King George made a 
last attempt to be heard in August. All his 
efforts were in vain. The Court of Berlin refused 
to treat with him in the capacity of a sovereign. 

At the very moment when King William was 
sending the message to the Chambers that accom- 
panied the law of annexation, several Hanoverian 
deputations proceeded to Berlin in the hope of 
making him relent ; but he declared that his 
resolution was the result of long reflection, and 
therefore irrevocable. ' It is my duty/ he said, * to 
indemnify Prussia for her painful sacrifices, and to 
prevent the possible danger resulting from the 
hostility of Hanover.' 

Such was the state of things when the law 
of annexation was introduced in the Prussian 
Chambers. The Commission, appointed to vote an 
address to the King, was sitting simultaneously 
with another, whose task was to deliberate on the 
laws of credit and the anterior Budgets, established 
without the consent of the Chambers. The 
military triumphs, resulting in vast conquests, 
fixed the resolution of the former opposition. 
Some of its members, who had formerly been 
against war with Austria, were now so far from 
disapproving the annexations that they blamed 
the Government for not incorporating all the 
Minor States and for not having forced the 
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Southern States to enter the new Prussian 

Confederation. Count Bismarck was obliged to 

preach moderation and to justify the Government. 

He explained that Bavaria could not be treated 

like a little third-rate principality ; that it was 

necessary to give South Germany time to cool 

in her enmity to Prussia, and to reconcile herself 

to union with the North. The great object of the 

Government was to strengthen the Prussian 

Dynasty, which had been done by means of 

annexations It was only to be regretted that 

Saxony could not be added to the new possessions. 

The enemies of Prussia had been subdued, and 

that must suffice for the present. The Opposition 

yielded to these arguments, and declared that it 

was subdued by the force of accomplished facts, 

and that it hoped the Confederation of the North 

would soon comprise all Germany. The same 

language was held in the Commission on the 

Budget. It said that the Country, thanks to 

the brilliant victories, was not disposed to haggle 

over loans, and that accomplished facts must be 

received and sanctioned. 

The Ministry spoke with pride and decision. 

It justified its conduct by the results ; it owned 

that if it now offered conciliation, it was because 

strangers were waiting to avail themselves of 

dissension ; it was necessary to be united against 
vol 1 T 
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perils from without. King William spoke in a 
similar strain. On the 25th of August, when he 
received the deputation that presented him the 
address, he replied by praising the Army, which 
would not have been so victorious without the 
reorganisation on which he had insisted. As to 
the constitutional conflict, he had always wished 
to end it some day by asking the Chambers for a 
vote of indemnity. At a time when there was 
no regularly established financial law, he had been 
compelled to replace it by his own initiative ; it 
was his duty to act thus, and if circumstances re- 
quired it he would do so again. * But,' he added, 
6 circumstances will not require it/ 

The Ministers spoke in even stronger terms. 
Count Bismarck said he desired peace with the 
Chambers, not because he could not fight, but 
because the country wanted internal repose. The 
Chamber must now understand that the Govern- 
ment had been obliged to be silent as to its plans, 
surrounded as it was by enemies in Germany, 
in Austria, and in Europe. Another Minister 
observed that if the Government had owned its 
intentions a year previously, it would have been 
defeated, whereas now it was victorious, and 
generously inclined to forgive the Chamber. The 
latter avowed itself defeated, and passed almost 
unanimously the vote of credit, the law of in- 
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demnity, and, of course, the annexations. This 
situation had another consequence with regard to 
the development of parliamentary institutions in 
Prussia. Moderate Liberalism, carried away by 
the military triumphs, separated itself from the 
more advanced section of its Party, to form a 
new Party, calling itself ' National Liberal,' and 
supporting the policy of Bismarck. 

These victories and conquests were celebrated 
by the solemn entry of the troops into Berlin, on 
the 20th of September. King William, who was 
greeted with enthusiasm by the populace, was pre- 
ceded, on horseback, by Bismarck, Prime Minister, 
Count Boon, Minister of War, and Field-Marshal 
Moltke ; the first of these dignitaries representing 
the triumphant policy; the second, the reorgani- 
sation of the Army; and the third, the strategy 
that conceived the plan of the campaign. 

The annexation of Schleswig-Holstein had still 
to be regulated. In order to do so, the Prussian 
Government was only waiting for the signature of 
the Treaty of Peace with Austria, who had ceded 
her rights to Prussia. On the 8th of September, 
a fortnight after the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Prague, the Government laid before the Chambers 
a law on this annexation. If we except some 
members of the aristocracy of the Duchies, we 
can assert that the inhabitants were opposed to 
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their incorporation with Prussia. In numerous 
petitions they begged for autonomy, under the 
sovereignty of the Prince of Augustenburg. 

The last three years had taken that Prince 
through various phases of fortune. From a 
Prussian Officer he had become, after the death 
of the King of Denmark, the popular pretender 
of the Duchies, favoured by Germany, tolerated 
by Prussia, recognized by that Power and by 
Austria as the most lawful heir. After the 
Danish defeats, Prussia changed her views ; she 
no longer wished to see an independent sovereign 
at Kiel. She wished to make a sea-port of that 
town. She offered conditions to the Prince 
which he could not accept, and from that 
moment he fell into disgrace. He applied for 
help to German Democracy, then to the Cabinet 
of Vienna, thus becoming the protégé of the 
adversaries of the Prussian Government, the 
occasion and pretext of the conflict between the 
two great Powers. He was the first victim of 
Prussia's anger. She demanded from Austria 
his expulsion from Holstein, but did not obtain 
it. The day on which the Austrians were ex- 
pelled by the Prussian troops, saw the end of 
his hopes. After leaving Kiel, he retired to 
Gotha, from which town he addressed, on the 
17th of June, his farewell to the inhabitants of 
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the Duchies, accusing the Prussians of refusing 
to come to reasonable terms with him, and 
again asserting his rights. We have seen how 
Austria, defeated on the field of battle, was 
forced to give up the Duchies to Prussia. The 
law of annexation relied solely on this cession, 
made by virtue of the Treaty of Prague, and 
constituting the King of Prussia sole master 
of the Duchies. Count Bismarck justified the 
annexation by saying that Prussia had conquered 
those States twice : from the King of Denmark 
in the first instance, from the Prince, who was 
allied to Prussia's enemies, in the second. He 
added that the Government had vainly en- 
deavoured to make a settlement with the Prince, 
who refused the conditions Prussia was bound 
to maintain for the preservation of her own 
safety. On this question also the majority 
yielded, in spite of having formerly supported 
the Prince's claim ; and it passed the law of 
annexation with only a few dissentient votes. 

Royal Letters Patent announced their incor- 
poration with Prussia, on the 3rd of December 
1866, to Francfort, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau and 
Hanover, and on the 24th of January 1867, to 
Schleswig-Holstein. The King explained the ne- 
cessity of annexation, sympathised with the sorrow 
of the people at losing their ancient dynasties, 
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and expressed the hope that similar fidelity would 
ere long be offered to the House of Hohenzollern. 
He said that he felt sure they would be reconciled 
to their new position by the thought of forming 
a' part of the great German Union, and of the fact 
' that Germany would gain what Prussia acquired.' 

Among the depossessed, the Duke of Nassau 
and the Free Town of Francfort accepted their 
fate without protestation. The Elector of Hesse- 
Cassel, after having signed a settlement with 
Prussia securing him his private fortune, was per- 
mitted to leave Stettin, where he had been kept 
a prisoner of state, and to retire to Austria. We 
must here mention two petty princes who struggled 
against alliance with Prussia — the Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen and the Princess Regent of Reuss. 
The former, a faithful friend of Austria, chose 
rather to abdicate in favour of his son, than to 
sign the Treaty of Peace imposed upon him by 
Prussia. The latter ended by signing the Treaty 
after some resistance, and was let off on payment 
of a slight indemnity. 

The King of Hanover was less submissive. 
From his place of exile in Vienna, he addressed, 
on the 23rd of September, a protestation to the 
European Courts against the acts of Prussia, 
against the occupation of his Kingdom, against 
the usurpation of his rights, against the ' ill-will 
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of the King of Prussia,' who had refused to 
negotiate with him, and against the seizure of 
his country and its incorporation with Prussia. 
He ended by saying that^he would never renounce 
his rights. He renewed this protestation on the 
5th of October in an address to his people. Never- 
theless, hf> released all civil functionaries from 
their oath of allegiance, and consented some 
months later to extend the same release to the 
officers and soldiers of his army. 

On the 2nd of January, 1867, the Prince of 
Augustenburg in his turn issued a farewell mani- 
festo to his people of Schleswig-Holstein. He 
asserted with reason that his claim had paved 
the way for the arms of Austria and Prussia; 
that he had made every possible concession with 
a view to close union with Prussia, and that the 
King had at first accepted his offers. When the 
war was over, the rights of the Duchies had been 
annulled, and a part of Schleswig handed over to 
Denmark. He said that he still maintained his 
rights, but had not the power to defend them, and 
liberated all the inhabitants from their oath of 
allegiance. 

The Session of the Prussian Chambers was 
closed on the 9th of February by the King who 
acknowledged with a certain pride the Chambers' 
approval of his plans, testified by their having 
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voted the necessary supplies. The Government 
showed itself generous. It had received the sub- 
mission of the Chambers courteously, and was 
pleased at having achieved within a few months a 
double victory over foreign and domestic enemies. 

The private affairs of Prussia having thus been 
regulated by treaties and laws, the only task still 
remaining was the carrying out of the Treaty of 
Prague, so far as it related to the Confederation of 
the North. We have mentioned above, the Treaty 
of Alliance concluded on the 18th of August, 
between the States destined to become members 
of that Confederation. In accordance with the 
Treaty, the Plenipotentiaries of the various Govern- 
ments met in Berlin on the 15th of December to 
formulate the project of Federal constitution which 
was finally settled on the 9th of February 1867, 
whereupon the elections were ordered in all the 
States for the Parliament or Reichstag opened by 
King William on the 24th of February. 

In his speech the King drew a picture of the 
times when Germany was rendered politically 
insignificant through the fault of her own princes 
and the interference of foreign powers, while the 
nation was aspiring to national unity. Alluding 
to the abortive attempts of 1848, he recommended 
the Parliament to proceed straight to the goal, 
and to be satisfied with what it could obtain. 
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He did not conceal the fact that the sovereigns 
would have to make some sacrifices of their 
rights in favour of the Confederation of which 
he assumed the direction, and he did not fail 
to allude to the future complete unity of all 
Germany. He mentioned the Treaties of Peace 
with the Southern States, but did not divulge 
the existence of the secret military conven- 
tions of which we have spoken above, and by 
virtue of which those States would, in time of 
war, be under the command of the King of 
Prussia. The King further stated that Germany 
only united in self-defence, as the Powers of 
Europe acknowledged by their friendly attitude. 
' All Germany,' he concluded by saying, ' even 
beyond the limits of the Confederation of the 
North, awaits the decisions that will be taken 
here.' This thought, embracing the totality of 
Germany, will henceforth be traceable in all the 
speeches and acts of the King and his Govern- 
ment. The majority of the Parliament was 
entirely in favour of these ideas. 

The Federal constitution submitted to the 
deliberations of the Reichstag, established the 
fundamental principle that Federal Legislation 
should be paramount in all the States. The 
Federal Council and the Reichstag were to 
exercise legislative power. The first was composed 
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of the Plenipotentiaries of the Federal Govern- 
ments, comprising 43 votes of which 17 belonged 
to Prussia. They were divided into special com- 
mittees, those relating to Army and Navy being 
under the direction of the dominant power. The 
Presidency of the Confederation was always to 
belong to the reigning King of Prussia, who was 
to exercise all the prerogatives of sovereignty as 
far as foreign affairs and diplomatic representation 
were concerned. He was also to convoke, open 
and close the Sessions of the Federal Council and 
of the Reichstag. The latter was to be elected 
by universal suffrage. Its members were to 
receive no indemnity. Customs, Post and Tele- 
graph were to be Federal institutions. The 
Prussian laws on Army and Navy were applicable 
to the Confederation. The King of Prussia was 
appointed Generalissimo of the Federal Forces, 
with the right of nominating generals and officers. 
The effective strength of the Army was fixed at 
one per cent, of the entire population, and the 
King of Prussia was assigned the sum of 225 
Thalers per man annually to be raised on the 
Customs. A final Article enacted that, as soon 
as the Constitution of the Confederation was 
decided, its footing with the Southern States should 
be regulated by special treaties to be submitted 
to the Reichstag for sanction. 
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The deliberations of the Reichstag lasted two 
months without giving rise to violent controversies 
between the members and Count Bismarck, on 
whom fell the chief burden of debate. They 
showed that all parties, even those formerly most 
hostile, were satisfied with the result of the King's 
policy, while regarding it merely as the vantage- 
ground for greater acquisitions. On this point 
the Parliament was eager to proceed, and the 
Government anxious to moderate its ardour. The 
Liberal Party was now more national than Liberal ; 
it desired the completion of German unity more 
than Franchise and Parliamentary Prerogative. 
Count Bismarck had the greatest difficulty to 
quiet it on the subject of the union of North 
and South. He said on the 11th of March that 
this union would be assured if the North were 
attacked. It was assured by the necessity the 
South was in of seeking the aid of the North, 
which it was the duty of the latter to grant. He 
said in conclusion that Germany need only be 
put in the right path to proceed satisfactorily. 

These words, however reassuring, were not 
sufficient for the unitary patriotism of the Liberals. 
On this proposal, the Parliament added to the 
article we have just quoted about the connection 
of the North and South, this paragraph : ' The 
Southern States, or any of them, may be incor- 
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porated with the Confederation of Federal 
Legislation. ' Count Bismarck did not oppose the 
insertion of this paragraph, although it was against 
the fourth article of the Treaty of Prague, by 
which the Main limited the territories of the 
Confederation. He admitted its legality, but 
reserved the assent of Austria. He alleged that 
the Treaty of Prague foresaw the new organisation 
of all Germany, not merely of her northern half, 
without the participation of Austria. The para- 
graph was adopted ; and thus a Parliamentary 
vote annulled in principle a Treaty signed by the 
Emperor of Austria, and advocated by the 
Emperor of the French. 

The military question also gave rise to lively 
discussions. The Advanced Liberals, bearing in 
mind the constitutional conflict, tried to limit the 
period of grants. The question of pecuniary 
indemnity to the Deputies gave rise to a con- 
troversy that was without result. Count Bis- 
marck declared that on both points the decision 
of the Government was irrevocable. Only on this 
double condition did King William and the allied 
sovereigns consent to the democratic institution 
of Universal Suffrage. The Conservatives and 
the Liberal majority gave way. The proportion 
of the effective force was fixed at one per cent, of 
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the population up to the 31st of December 1871, 
and the obligation of providing for the necessary 
expenses was maintained for ever. 'We have a 
Government/ exclaimed a member of the Left, 
* half absolute, half constitutional ! ' The Federal 
Constitution of the North was voted by 230 
Deputies against an insignificant minority of 53, 
and the Reichstag was closed on the 17th of April. 
The King, while congratulating the Parliament 
on the happy fulfilment of its task, did not fail 
to add, in unison with the wishes of all, that the 
hopes of union of North and South Germany were 
all but realised by the definitive Constitution of 
the Confederation. 

It was necessary to submit the Federal Con- 
stitution to the Prussian Chambers because of the 
restrictions it imposed on the internal rights of the 
Monarchy. The Advanced Liberals, though they 
criticised some details, did not offer any opposition. 
They saw that their efforts would be of no avail, 
as the Federal Constitution would have to be 
passed or thrown out [as it was. They confessed 
their defeat by proclaiming their submission even 
on the delicate question of the reorganisation of the 
Army, which Prussia had imposed on the whole 
Confederation. The Chamber of Deputies adopted 
the Federal Constitution by 209 votes against 93 ; 
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the upper Chamber voted it unanimously, and its 
official promulgation took place on the 24th of 
June 1867. 
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By the promulgation of the Federal Pact of North 
Germany, by the acquisition of the annexed 
Provinces, King William had attained, in an 
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even higher degree than he could have hoped for, 
the object of his whole political career. To say 
nothing of the increase of his Monarchy, he was 
the ruler of a Confederation of 29,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, over whom he had an almost absolute 
supremacy, so far as foreign representation, the 
right of peace and war, the authority over Post 
and Customs, and the control of the Army were 
concerned. The peace footing of the latter was 
fixed by the Federal Pact, which also made its 
maintenence obligatory, that is to say, independent 
of a Parliamentary majority. All things being 
thus established and regulated with his people, 
with his former adversaries and present allies, 
only one important question remained to be settled, 
which had been suspended from the beginning 
of the war, we mean that of the compensations 
claimed by France. 

Before entering into the details of these 
negotiations, we must revert to events of former 
years. The desire of Napoleon III to come to an 
understanding with Prussia began in days preced- 
ing the Coup d'État. Some weeks before the 2nd 
of December 1851, the Prince President of the 
French Republic had charged his confidant, 
Monsieur de Persigny, with a mission to the Court 
of Berlin. This negotiation proposed an alliance 
between France and Prussia, with the view of 
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destroying Austria's predominance in Italy, and 
increasing that of Prussia in Germany. Monsieur 
de Persigny said that France wanted nothing for 
herself, unless public opinion should force the 
Government to demand some equivalent for the 
advantages obtained by other Powers. He seemed 
in these words to be anticipating the acquisition of 
Savoy and Landau in the Bavarian Palatinate. 
King William declined those offers courteously, but 
decisively. 

We have seen how the Emperor did not cease 
to show friendly intentions to Prussia, and how 
his advances were not entirely without effect in 
Berlin. A more intimate exchange of communi- 
cations took place after the death of the King of 
Denmark in 1863. Ten days before, the Emperor 
proposed a Congress, which England frustrated. 
Highly offended, Napoleon said to Count Goltz, 
Prussia's Ambassador, that he would in future 
seek special alliances, and that that of Prussia 
would be most to his liking. Under this impres- 
sion he sustained throughout Prussia's views with 
regard to the Duchies of the Elbe. Early in 1866, 
when Prussia and Austria seemed on the verge 
of war, Napoleon gave Count Goltz to under- 
stand that above all things he desired the Venetian 
Provinces to be disposed of in favour of Italy. 

He was not eager to obtain compensation, but he 
vol 1 u 
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thought his subjects would be so. In these inter- 
views, mention was made of the countries where 
France would find an equivalent : Belgium, 
Luxemburg, the Palatinate, French Switzerland. 
The Emperor would have wished for the left bank 
of the Rhine ; but the Prussian diplomatist showed 
him how impossible was the fulfilment of that 
design. Would not disintegration of German soil 
be an infringement of the two fundamental ideas 
of the Imperial Policy, the principle of Nationality 
and the right of populations to choose their own 
masters ? 

Wishing to come to terms with Italy, the 
Prussian Government desired to know what France 
demanded, in the hopes of forming a triple alliance. 
The Emperor, on being pressed by Bismarck to 
explain himself, said that he would be contented 
with an arrangement more favourable to France; 
. the cession of the Venetian Provinces to Italy ; 
the Duchies of the Elbe and predominance in North 
Germany assigned to Prussia, the States of South 
Germany to form a union to themselves; and 
Austria to have Bosnia and Herzegovina to com- 
pensate her for the loss of her Italian possessions, 
and of her supremacy in Germany. The Cabinet 
of Berlin acquiescing in this plan, Count Goltz 
submitted to the Emperor, on the 15th of May, 
the sketch of a Treaty founded on this basis. But 
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Napoleon III had already begun to hesitate ; he 
approved the principle of the Treaty, but refused 
to bind himself for the present. He then alleged 
the opposition of England and Russia, by no means 
disposed to sacrifice the two Turkish Provinces to 
Austria. No agreement was made before the 
Congress which was prevented from meeting by 
the refusal of Austria. 

When war had ensued and when Austria was 
defeated, Napoleon intervened as mediator, and the 
Treaty of Peace of Prague realised, as far as Italy 
and Prussia were concerned, the French programme 
of the month of May. Negotiations as to what 
France should receive, were carried on during and 
after the war without result. Napoleon ended by 
consenting to Prussia's requisitions, merely stipu- 
lating that the negotiations should be resumed 
at no distant date. Abandoned as they were 
before the outbreak of hostilities, suspended before 
the conclusion of peace, how could they be more 
successful at a time when Prussia, powerful and 
victorious, had no longer [a reason for dreading the 
opposition of the Cabinet of the Tuileries ? 

Still Napoleon could not avoid that thorny 
task. If King William, a sovereign by divine 
right, was obliged to consider the opinion of his 
subjects that forbade him to give up any portion 
of German territory, how could the Emperor, 
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elected ,by Universal Suffrage, defy French opinion 
which was becoming daily stronger in its demand 
that France should have some share in the ad- 
vantages other countries were reaping ? Napoleon 
had committed two mistakes : that of placing 
himself in a dilemma so full of peril, and that of 
letting the opportunity escape which was alone 
favourable to his interests. 

The Cabinet of Berlin admitted from the first 
through its Premier the lawfulness of French 
desires, but without binding itself in any particular. 
Was not frequent correspondence about them, the 
acknowledgment of their principle ? Prussia 
requiring French neutrality during the war with 
Austria, was it not natural that she should pay a 
price for it? That was the object, as we have 
said in a former chapter, of Bismarck's visits to 
Paris and to Biarritz, of the interviews of Count 
Goltz with the Emperor and his Ministers, of 
the conversations of the French Ambassador in 
Berlin, and of other French and foreign Diplo- 
matists. During the war, the compensations were 
the topic of Count Goltz in Paris, of Bismarck 
at Briinn and Nikolsburg. 

These negotiations were carried on in a dilatory 
manner by Prussia, as Bismarck owned when he had 
become Chancellor of the Confederation of the North. 
Thinking it imprudent to provoke French hostility 
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before the event, he desired to discuss the question 
of compensations with the intention of putting 
off the final settlement. It was well known at 
Berlin how delicate was the Emperor's dynastic 
position, and how his errors of Foreign Policy- 
had been turned to account by his French adver- 
saries, who had acquired confidence from the 
liberal development of the institutions of 1852. 
In this state of things, France might be convulsed 
by storms that would sweep away the Napoleonic 
Dynasty, and with it the obstacles to Prussia's 
complete supremacy in Germany. 

If such were the views of Prussia, those of 
France were different. The French Cabinet 
sincerely believed that Prussia wished to give 
France a certain amount of satisfaction. This 
explains the persistence with which French 
Diplomacy carried on discussions of various 
schemes with Prussia immediately after the war ; 
some of which were preferred by the Emperor, and 
implied the cession of a portion of German 
territory, others were suggested by the Prussian 
Minister and implicated other countries. 

On the 26th of July, the French Ambassador, 
Monsieur Benedetti, was at Nikolsburg at the 
Prussian Head-Quarters, and made allusions to 
Count Bismarck about compensations. The latter 
replied that after Prussia's victories, the King 
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could not consent to give up any part of his 
territory, and that it would be better to come to 
some other arrangement. They agreed to revive 
the subject in Berlin, to which city the King and 
his Minister were about to return. 

Some days afterwards, on the 3rd of August, 
the Prussian Ambassador in Paris, having asked 
for the official recognition of the intended Prussian 
acquisitions, the Minister of State, Monsieur 
Rouher, replied that the settlement of this 
question ought to be treated simultaneously with 
that of French compensation. Carrying out this 
idea, the French Government sent on the 5th of 
August to Benedetti, who had returned to Berlin, 
a project including the left bank of the Rhine as 
far as Mayence inclusively. Count Bismarck 
refused at first to lay this plan before his 
sovereign, and insisted on the Ambassador with- 
drawing it. But as the latter urged that he had 
formal instructions, Bismarck communicated it to 
the King who rejected it with indignation. 
Bismarck, wishing to avoid a rupture, spoke of 
other arrangements that might be made in the 
interest of both countries, ' because/ he said, 
' Prussia requires a strong alliance to protect her 
against the ill-will of other Governments.' 

Unfortunately for the Emperor, the nature 
of these communications remained a secret neither 
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to the Cabinet nor to the nations of Europe. As 
soon as it received the French communications, 
the Cabinet of Berlin sent General Manteuffel 
to St Petersburg with the object of cementing 
a friendship on which King William placed the 
highest value, and also of acquainting Russia 
with the demands of France. Russia, as we may 
remember, proposed to France the meeting of 
a Congress to decide on the territorial changes 
of Germany. The revelation of the French 
proposals, so utterly subversive of the Treaties 
of 1815, made Russia determine to renounce the 
Congress, at the same time that it created a 
coolness between the two Empires, which of course 
was profitable to Prussia. 

The public was soon aware of these negotia- 
tions. Some days after the French Ambassador 
communicated them to Bismarck, a Parisian 
Opposition paper was able to announce with details, 
that the Emperor having asked for the left bank 
of the Rhine, had met with a flat refusal. This 
news caused great excitement in France and in 
Germany. In Paris it frightened the friends of 
the Empire, and excited the mockery of the 
Opposition. In Germany it produced the greatest 
irritation against France, strengthened German 
patriotism, and increased the popularity of King 
William, who had so energetically repulsed the 
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dismemberment of his country. In this state 
of things, the Emperor withdrew his project, 
repudiating the Minister who had carried out 
his orders. Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys having 
sent in his resignation, the Emperor wrote on the 
12th of August to M. de la Valette, Minister of 
the Interior, tfyat the arrangement proposed by 
Drouyn de Lhuys would excite all Germany against 
France, whereas it was, on the contrary, necessary 
'to help Germany to constitute herself in the 
way most favourable to her interests and to those 
of Europe.' 

The Emperor would have been wiser had he 
said ' allow her ' instead of * help her ' to constitute 
herself; because opinion on the other side of the 
Rhine was as much incensed against his inter- 
ference in her internal organisation as against his 
desire of obtaining part of her territory. These 
demands powerfully assisted Prussia to come to 
terms with the Southern States who were reminded 
by them of their isolated position, of the greed of 
France, and of the certainty of their being the 
victims should war break out. Thanks to those 
arguments, the Southern Courts made haste to 
gain the good graces of Prussia by signing the 
secret Treaties of Alliance, offensive and defensive, 
the signature of which, as we said above, preceded 
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by twenty-four hours that of the Treaty of Prague 
with Austria. 

Some days before the signature of this Treaty, 
which ended the Prusso- Austrian War, namely on 
the 16th of August, Napoleon sent new proposals 
to Berlin. He instructed Benedetti to demand 
either Landau, Saarlouis and Saarbrucken with 
Luxemburg, or else Luxemburg alone with a secret 
Convention allowing France to annex Belgium 
when she could find a favourable opportunity. 
The proposals relative to Luxemburg and Belgium 
were founded on former conversations between 
Bismarck and the French Ambassador, and 
between the French Ministers and the Prussian 
Ambassador in Paris, who had always shown 
himself willing to countenance a proposal by which 
France should obtain compensations anywhere but 
in Germany. The new negotiations lasted a fort- 
night. They were signalised by an interview, on 
the subject of the secret Convention, during which 
the French Ambassador wrote down and corrected, 
under Bismarck's dictation, a scheme which he 
left in the hands of his interlocutor, an imprudence 
destined four years later to furnish the Cabinet 
of Berlin with a strong weapon for denouncing 
the ambitious plans of France to Europe. 

In contradiction to what the Prussian Cabinet 
stated later on, the Ambassador and the French 
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Minister have maintained that the scheme relating 
to Belgium was suggested to them Jby Bismarck. 
As well as the French despatches, several facts 
have been alleged to support the assertions of the 
Imperial Diplomacy. The first was that Bismarck 
had always owned that France was entitled to 
obtain compensation elsewhere than in Germany. 
He was not willing to help her, but he was willing 
to let her proceed as she chose when the Prussian 
Army was engaged in the war in Bohemia. This 
theme was again mentioned when Prince Jerome 
Napoleon visited Berlin in March 1867, on the 
occasion of an interview he had with Bismarck. 
' You seek an impossibility/ said the latter. * You 
wish to take the Rhenish Provinces which are 
thoroughly German. Why not take Belgium, 
inhabited by people of the same origin and religion, 
and speaking the same language ? I have already 
said so to the Emperor. If he would adopt my 
views, we would help him to seize Belgium/ 
The Prussian Ambassador in Paris used similar 
language. 

The negotiations of the month of August 1866 
lasted a fortnight. The French project, framed in 
conformity with the ideas that had been discussed 
for the last year by the French and Prussian 
Cabinets, guaranteed to Prussia, in return for 
advantages to be stipulated for France, the 
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recognition of all her annexations at the same time 
as that of the Federal Union of North and South 
Germany. Thus, after having abandoned the 
Treaties of 1815, the French Government also 
abandoned the Treaty of Prague. While the 
Prussian Minister discussed the project with the 
French Ambassador, peace had been signed with 
Austria and the Southern States. At the same 
time the Cabinet of Berlin had established close 
friendship with Russia. Under these circum- 
stances, alliance with France was no longer so 
essential as formerly, and the negotiations with 
France were influenced accordingly. Bismarck 
now broke them off, promising Benedetti that they 
should be resumed later on ; but no further 
mention was made of them. 

This plan of the negotiations was terminated 
by the final retreat of Drouyn de Lhuys, who 
kept his portfolio until the 2nd of September, 
when he was replaced by the Marquis de Moustier, 
then Ambassador at Constantinople. While 
awaiting his arrival, M. de la Valette sent, on the 
1 6th of September, a circular to the French agents, 
narrating past events and expressing the Emperor's 
satisfaction with them. The new transformation 
of Germany, this document stated, was more 
favourable to France than the old order of things ; 
the ancient coalition of the Northern Courts 
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was broken and liberty of alliances established. 
France had no cause to regret Prussian supremacy 
or German unity, as she was safe in her strength ; 
Germany would draw closer to France, who would 
see no enemies in free nations. Having thus 
again asserted the principle of nationality and 
the right of nations to settle ]bheir own affairs, 
the circular concluded by saying that from the 
recent war could be learned the necessity of the 
reorganisation of the French Army. 

After such declarations we might think that 
the Emperor would have given up further 
negotiations about territorial aggrandizement, 
which King William and his Government seemed 
more and more determined to reject. If the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries persisted, the cause must 
be found in the internal condition of France. To 
please the public which was not reconciled to the 
idea of Prussian supremacy in Germany, and which 
blamed the Government for having allowed it to 
be established, it wished to obtain a compensation, 
however slight, at any price. For this purpose 
negotiations were revived in November, to realise 
the plan of alliance put forward by Bismarck in 
the summer. The French Chambers were to meet, 
and the Government foresaw interpellations to 
which it desired to reply in a soothing manner. 
Benedetti revived the project of the annexation 
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of the Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg. That State, 
subsequently to the dissolution of the Germanic 
Confederation, had regained complete liberty. 
The Citadel of Luxemburg had ceased to be a 
Federal fortress, and, in consequence, the main- 
tenance of a Prussian garrison there was no longer 
a necessity. The inhabitants had no wish to enter 
the Confederation of the North, and the Cabinet 
of Berlin did not deem it prudent to use force. 
The French Government, therefore, thought that 
Prussia could show her good intentions by facili- 
tating arrangements with the King of Holland. 
Count Bismarck, far from offering any opposition, 
even gave advice as to how the plan could be real- 
ised. The King and the Court were not in favour of 
a close arrangement with France, either because the 
old prejudices against the Imperial Dynasty had 
gained ground, or because the relationship with 
the English Court formed an obstacle. The 
military Staff opposed strategical reasons to the 
French scheme about Luxemburg ; it would at 
most have sanctioned the cession of the town after 
the fortifications had been dismantled, but to this 
measure the Emperor absolutely refused to agree. 

Under these circumstances, Bismarck advised 
the French Government to leave Prussia uncon- 
cerned, to excite popular demonstrations in favour 
of France in the Grand Duchy, and to come to 
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terms about the cession with the King of Holland ; 
in short, to create accomplished facts as promptly 
as possible before the question could be placed 
before the German Reichstag. German opinion 
was on the alert ; strong agitation was shown in 
the Press and in public meetings, and with 
patriotism at such a pitch of excitement, neither 
the King nor Bismarck would have dared to own 
their participation in the abandonment of an 
ancient confederate country. 

The French Cabinet accepted this view. The 
majority of the inhabitants of Luxemburg being 
hostile to annexation to Germany, it was not 
difficult for French influence to prepare them for 
annexation to France. Similarly, the negotiation 
opened at the Hague in February 1867, began 
favourably. The King of Holland was quite ready 
to cede the Grand-Duchy for a pecuniary con- 
sideration, and was confirmed in his resolution by 
his wife Queen Sophia, a friend ef France and 
of its sovereign. But as the negotiations 
advanced, the King in alarm drew back ; he 
declared that he would conclude nothing without 
the acquiescence of Prussia, and requested the 
French Government to negotiate in Berlin. The 
Emperor, knowing that the King of Prussia would 
refuse his consent, declined this suggestion, and 
insisted on a direct and immediate settlement. 
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Meanwhile the French Chambers and the 
North-German Reichstag had met. In order . 
to raise his prestige in France, the Emperor could 
not forbear to reveal what the King of Prussia 
had passed over in silence in his speech to the 
Chambers in the month of August : that French 
mediation had prevented the victorious Prussians 
from entering Vienna. This revelation could 
not inspire King William with more favourable 
sentiments to France. Accordingly, the French 
Ambassador met with a refusal when he asked 
the King to guarantee the arrangements France 
might make with Holland. A pretext was made 
of the state of public opinion in Germany and 
of the objections of the General Staff. At the 
same time, a first interpellation on the future admin- 
istration of Luxemburg was made in the Reichstag; 
Bismarck replied in guarded terms that that State 
had been liberated from its obligations to the 
Confederation by the events of 1866. Pressed by 
new questions, betraying alarm as to the con- 
nection with the Southern States, the Chancellor 
thought the best means of reassuring the patriots 
would be to reveal the secret treaties concluded 
with them in the month of August 1866, which 
he accordingly did. 

These speeches and manifestations made a deep 
impression on the King of Holland. He hesitated 
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to sign the Treaty of Cession proposed by France ; 
he desired the question to be decided by the Powers 
that had signed the Treaty of London of 1839; 
and he again declined to take any steps without 
the previous consent of Prussia. In spite of all 
the importunities of the French Cabinet, he spoke 
on the subject to the Prussian Minister at the 
Hague, and then addressed himself directly to King 
William. The latter replied, as France had fore- 
seen, that the King of Holland was free to do as 
he liked, and must act on his own responsibility. 
Prussia would give no advice without having first 
consulted the Cabinets that had signed the Treaty 
of 1839. 

On the 1st of April, the French Treaty was 
ready for signature, when the Ministers of the 
King of Holland discovered a mistake in form, 
the rectification of which made it necessary to 
postpone the signature to the next day. It was 
too late. Count Bismarck declared himself carried 
away by public and military opinion ; the French 
Government had not followed his advice ; it had 
delayed the negotiations and had suffered them 
to transpire; and finally the application of the 
King of Holland to King William had spoiled 
everything. Interpellations would be the result, 
and the Minister would be compelled to reply in 
a manner soothing to German patriotism. 
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The interpellation took place in the Reichstag 
on the 1st of April, the very day on which France 
wished to sign her Treaty at the Hague. Herr 
von Bennigsen, the leader of the National Liberal 
Party, held a spirited speech, hostile to France and 
ending with a protestation against the slightest 
cession of German territory or of Luxemburg. 
Many people were thence of opinion that the inter- 
pellation was concerted between Bismarck and the 
orator, — a supposition very probable if we consider 
the intimate connection established between the 
Government and the National Liberals after 
the war of 1866. On the other hand, popular 
feeling in North Germany was so strong that 
the Government had no need to have recourse 
to artificial stimulants ; it had only to let things 
proceed naturally in order to avoid inconvenient 
arrangements. However this may have been, 
the Chancellor replied to Herr von Bennigsen 
with the declaration that the Cabinet of Berlin 
officially ignored the negotiations between Paris 
and the Hague, and that when the King of 
Holland asked its advice, it declined giving it 
without consulting the other great Powers. He 
added that the Governments of Germany were 
all determined not to suffer an infringement of 
national rights. 

After this Session, the Cabinet of Berlin, while 
vol 1 x 
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seeking to appease the Emperor by promising to 
renew the negotiations later on, informed that of 
the Hague, that it would not approve the project 
of annexation, as Germany was so strongly against 
it, and that it would consider the conclusion of the 
Treaty with France a cause for war. 

Under the blow of this new diplomatic defeat 
and not being prepared to enter on a contest 
with Prussia, the French Government transferred 
the question to another quarter where King 
William and his Government had taken up their 
position. Not having negotiated directly with 
Prussia, the French Cabinet was enabled to say 
that there was no dispute between Prussia and 
France. It had learned in its communications 
with the King of Holland, that when the latter 
consulted Prussia, she had referred him to the 
Treaty of 1839. France could not well refuse to 
examine the clauses of that Treaty in concert with 
the other signatory Powers. It was in the name 
of the same Treaty that France demanded the 
Prussian garrison to evacuate Luxemburg. 

The situation was very strained. If France 
was not prepared for war, Prussia was, and her 
great tactician, Moltke, made no secret of the 
fact. The King and the Prussian General Staff 
were against the evacuation, and their opinion was 
shared by the nation, as the violent articles in the 
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papers abundantly proveçl. They accused France, 
at that moment most unjustly, of wishing for war, 
and they made preparations to prevent aggression 
by invading France. In the Prussian Army they 
spoke of taking Alsace and the line of the Meuse. 

The rest of Europe was not over favourable 
to Prussia. It was only Russia that tried to please 
the Cabinet of Berlin, which had held out to her 
hopes of the revision of the Treaty of Paris of 1856. 
She was displeased with Napoleon who refused 
the year before to accede to a European Congress 
on the Prussian annexations. Prince Gortchakoff 
informed him that the Czar would not accept the 
invitation to come to the Universal Exhibition 
until the Luxemburg question was settled. 

The English Cabinet, on the other hand, took 
the side of France ; it did not think it unreasonable 
that France should receive Luxemburg as com- 
pensation for the vast acquisitions of Prussia, and 
it expressed its surprise to Prussian Diplomacy 
that a conflict should arise about a question of so 
little importance. Queen Victoria wrote herself 
to King William to insist on the evacuation of the 
fortress of Luxemburg, and her Ambassador in 
Berlin declared that in this question the opinion 
of Europe should prevail over that of Prussia. 
The Cabinet of Vienna maintained great reserve, 
and, as the danger of a conflict became more 
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imminent, stated beforehand that it would maintain! 
neutrality. We shall relate further on, when 
mentioning the relations between the two Cabinets 
after the conclusion of the Treaty of Prague, what 
efforts Bismarck made to draw Austria to his side. 
Count Beust did not welcome the overtures made 
with a view to forming an alliance ; but he offered 
his services in bringing about a compromise. The 
Austrian Minister, counselling like England the 
evacuation of the fortress, made the suggestion of 
uniting Luxemburg to Belgium, who would give 
certain other portions of her territory to France : 
or else of making the Grand-Duchy an independent 
State under the protection of Europe. This last 
scheme met with the approval of most of the 
Powers. Prussia acceded to it, but with evident 
reluctance. The Reichstag had been assured that 
Luxemburg could not be given up ; and the King 
at the closing of the Session, had paid homage to 
the patriotic spirit of the Assembly. 

But the voice of Europe prevailed, as the 
English Cabinet declared it ought. King William 
was impressed by the almost unanimous representa- 
tions of the Powers, and especially by those of the 
Queen of England. Thus pressed, the Cabinet of 
Berlin consented in principle to the neutralisation 
of the Grand-Duchy and the withdrawal of the 
Prussian garrison. On the other hand, it con- 
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tinued its military preparations, as did France. 
The latter made use of the interval between the 
preliminaries of diplomacy and the meeting of 
the Conference which Holland had convened in 
London. Europe was at that moment distracted 
with apprehensions ; it expected the collision of 
the two nations ; the one intolerant of the slightest 
opposition to its unitary aspirations; the other 
thinking itself injured in its prestige and influence 
by the victories of its neighbour. 

This danger was, however, averted. In four 
sittings, from the 7th to the 11th of May, the 
Conference brought its labours to a termination by 
signing a Treaty declaring the Grand-Duchy a 
neutral State under the collective guarantee of the 
Powers. It was stipulated at the same time that 
the fortifications of Luxemburg should be dis- 
mantled, and that the King of Prussia should 
withdraw his troops. War was prevented, but 
not without difficulty. Little was wanting to 
make it burst forth on the subject of arming and 
military movements, as with Austria in 1866 ; but 
both parties solemnly denied each other's allega- 
tions. On the 1 1th of May the public would have 
been surprised by the mobilisation of the Prussian 
Army, had it not been for the telegraphic informa- 
tion that the Protocol of London was signed. 
Bismarck told the Reichstag four months after- 
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wards that the Government did not think it 
necessary to go to war about the contested right 
of a garrison, and that the neutralisation of the 
Grand-Duchy compensated this right from a 
military point of view. 

The dispute about Luxemburg was a warning. 
Europe was not fully reassured ; she thought the 
conflict merely postponed, She was not wrong in 
her foreboding. Imperial France was wounded by 
what she considered an infringement of the settle- 
ment of 1866. The feeling of defeat on diplomatic 
ground rankled in Prussia's heart, and she seemed 
determined not to forget it. 

For the moment these cares and regrets were 
obliterated by so peaceful an event as the opening 
of the Universal Exhibition, which took place in 
Paris on the 1st of May. The Emperor gave 
magnificent fêtes to the sovereigns whom he had 
invited to the Tuileries. 
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